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A majority of American Christians grew up in rural congregations 
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When you see a usable—or reclaim- 
able—garment in somebody’s ash-bar- 
rel, these days, what can you do about 
it? Near the bus stop, a barrel had been 
placed in the front yard of a neighbor, 
and there on top of it was a man’s 
hand-knitted sweater. What a beauti- 
ful thing to be wasted in such a way. 

There was no time, however, to de- 
cide how to get into the yard to ran- 
sack his ash-can. The bus came and 
all I could do was to hope somebody 
would find the warm piece of clothing 

A few days later, at exactly the same 
location, this time in full view of the 
sidewalk, there was another barrel. 
Again a bundle on top of it. If that 
wasn’t fate! Should I, in the face of all 
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Treasure In the Ash-Can 


the world, grab something out of some- 
body’s ash-barrel? Yes! I don’t wan 
to be a coward. Maybe this very piec« 
of flannel might keep some old womar 
from pneumonia, or save the life of ; 
child. Out it came—a pair of fin 
trousers! Quick into my shopping bag 

What fun—an old maid carrying : 
pair of trousers to her job, back home 
for display among her two spinstei 
friends! A thorough washing, rinsing 
and overnight airing, brought out the 
softest warm material that no money 
could buy today. One pair of trouser: 
produced the following: 

One baby’s coat for youngster twc 
years old, with pink trimming, and pink 
daisies embroidered over mended mott 
holes. 

One baby’s jacket, for one-year-olc 
youngster, with blue trimming includ- 
ing daisies over moth holes. 

Enough material to accompany eack 
garment for mending, or making it ¢ 
little larger. 

So: Picking a pair of trousers out ol 
an ash-barrel can be as much fun as 
picking a ripe apple from the tree. 
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Stay on the farm 

Farmers should remain farmers. 
Those who have shifted to other ways 
of life should be aided in returning to 
the farms. This advice is given by the 
Minnesota Conference of the Lutheran 
Augustana Synod at its annual conven- 
tion. 

District committees should be organ- 
ized to assist Lutheran farm owners to 
keep their farms, it was decided. An- 
other resolution, proposing establish- 
ment of a corporation-to help Luther- 
ans buy farms, was turned over to the 
conference executive committee for 
study. Assistance to Lutherans in ob- 
taining farm tenants and laborers was 
also proposed. 

Most practical venture in maintaining 
Lutheran communities in the agricul- 
tural Northwest is the Colonization 
Bureau of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church Brotherhood. In the Lutheran 
Herald it advertises regularly not only 
farms for sale or wanted, but advises 
surgeons, pharmacists, stenographers, 
etc., where they can settle in com- 
munities in which their church is 
strong. 


In praise of farming 

Increasingly observed each year is 
Rural Life Sunday—coming this year 
on May 26. “The annual observance of 
Rural Life Sunday in thousands of 
churches throughout the land is an in- 
dication of the deep-seated feeling that 
lives in the heart of the typical Amer- 
ican farmer,” states Clinton P. Ander- 
son, U.S. Secretary of Agriculture. 

Agriculture is more than a means of 
making a living, says Secretary An- 
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derson. It involves “man’s stewivdebin 
of the land.” 

Farming is a means of renewal R| 
faith, says Edward A. O’Neal, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. “The miracle of the renewal 
of life” witnessed in seedtime and har- 
vest, encourages people to become bet 
ter Christians, he thinks. 


Conference will explore 

Seventy-five people from all parts of 
the world will meet in London Aug. 
4-7 in an “International Conference of 
Church Leaders on the Problem of 
World Order.” The gathering is ar- 
ranged by the provisional committee of ' 
the World Council of Churches. Among 
nine Americans selected for the meet- 
ing is Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, dean of t 
the graduate school, Philadelphia Lu- 
theran Seminary. 

The London Conference will explore 
the “possibility of co-ordinating the 
work now being done in the field of 
world order by the churches in various — 
nations,” says Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk. © 
It will also consider the relationship of — 
churches of the world to the United 
Nations. j 

In preparation for the meeting Dr. 
Nolde has been commissioned to pre- 
pare a study of liaison between the 
United Nations and the churches. 


Transition point, says Nolde 

First meeting, on April 29, of the 
United Nations’ Commission on Human 
Rights, may mark a transitional point 
in human history, said Dr. O. Frederick 
Nolde in a Gettysburg Seminary Week 
address on May 8. 


The Lutheran 


For the first time an international 
agency has been created to seek to pro- 

_.. tect and promote respect for funda- 

mental human rights, he pointed out. 

Eventually such action may result in 

an “International Bill of Rights,” guar- 

anteeing people everywhere such pri- 

“mary personal security as the Amer- 

ican Government wrote into its bill of 

> rights. 

’ The new commission now in session 
in New York, is organized under the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council. It was largely as a result of 
work of church spokesmen at the San 

' Francisco Conference that the commis- 

_ sion was established in the UN Charter. 
Dr. Nolde: was the leader in accom- 

-_plishing this result. 

| Church leaders are not very optimis- 
tie of results to be achieved through 

_the UN Security Council, stated Dr. 
Nolde. The veto provision accounts for 


President Turney dies at convention 

Dr. H. E. Turney conducted the 
afternoon session of the Indiana 
Synod on May 7. Before the evening 
session began, he was strickeg with 
a cerebral hemorrhage. At 11 P. m. 
he died. 

Dr. Turney had been president of 
the Indiana Synod since 1934. He 
was 54 years old. Obituary on page 
48. 


this lack of enthusiasm. There is more 
hope in the possibilities of the As- 
sembly and in the Economic and So- 
cial Council. Through these agencies 
the creative and curative efforts of an 
international organization may be ex- 
pected to show results. Church people 
must be active in providing an atmos- 
phere for full development of these 
functions, Dr. Nolde declared. 


| Tragic moving day. Finns leaving their homes in Hango. They are being evacuated from section 
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| of their homeland which has been ceded to Russia. 


Lutheran News Bureau Photo 
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_ Churchmen recommend 

Proposals regarding solution of cur- 
rent international questions are being 
made to top-ranking diplomats by 
American Protestant spokesmen, indi- 
cated Dr. Nolde in his Gettysburg ad- 
dress. At meetings of the Foreign Min- 
isters they have urged (1) Interna- 
tional trusteeship for colonies. (2) 
Long-term welfare of peoples involved 
in border settlements, rather than pri- 
mary consideration of the strategy of 
the victors. 

(3) Limiting reparations to “excess 
capacity” to pay. (4) Immediate end 
of mass deportations. Deportations to 
be continued later only if under hu- 
mane conditions of transportation and 
resettlement. (5) Ending of mass en- 
slavement. (6) Future economic sta- 
bility likely to result from current de- 
cisions. (7) Writing of “human rights” 
into all treaties. 

“These are historic days,” empha- 
sized Dr. Nolde. “The opportunities 
before us now will not be repeated. 
Situations will become frozen.” 

There is danger that not even as 
much recognition of human rights may 
be given in new UN trusteeship agree- 
ments on transfer of colonies as existed 
under the old League of Nations man- 
dates, Dr. Nolde said. 


Eisenhower speaks at Gettysburg 

Chief of staff of the U.S. Army, Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower, will speak 
at the Gettysburg College commence- 
ment on May 24. Baccalaureate sermon 
at Gettysburg will be preached on May 
26 by Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, pastor 
of Holy Trinity Church, New York. 

Roanoke College, Salem, Va., will 
hear John Temple Graves on com- 
mencement day, June 2. He is a prom- 
inent Southern journalist. Dr. John L. 
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Yost, president of the Southern Semi 
nary, will give the baccalaureate ad 
dress earlier on the same day. 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry participates 
today, May 22, in the inauguration of} 
Dr. William P. Hieronymus as pres- 
ident of Midland College, Fremont, 
Nebr. He will speak on May 27 at the 
centennial and commencement exer-| 
cises of Hartwick College, Oneonta, 
N. Y. 

Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., an 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., ar 
among institutions where Dr. Fry wil 
make commencement appearances 
early June. 


Fry, Stoughton tour Canada Synod 

Starting in at Hamilton, Ontario, on 
April 29, Dr. Franklin Clark Fry and 
Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton visited a 
half-dozen centers of the Canada 
Synod, explaining the ULC benevolence 
goals to large groups of church coun- 
cilmen. 

The ULC officials, accompanied by 
Dr, J. H. Reble, Canada Synod pres- 
ident, spoke in Hamilton, Ellice Town- 
ship, Stratford, Walkertown, Chesley, 
Kitchener, Ottawa, and Pembroke. 

Notable gains in giving toward ULC 
apportionment have been made in the 
Canada Synod this year. 


Flying from Ottawa on May 4, Dr. 
Fry returned to his New York office. 
He was at Trinity Church, Akron, on 
May 6 for the convention of the Ohio 
Synod. The Akron congregation is ap- 
proaching a goal of $30,000 for Lutheran 
World Action. On May 8-10 Dr. Fry 
gave the Zimmerman Lectures on 
Preaching at Gettysburg Seminary. On 
the 11th he was in Chicago for the ex- 
ecutive committee meeting of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. 
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| Berlin 


Headquarters of Protestant Church. 


| Office of Bishop Otto Dibelius. 


Religious News Service Photo 


_ “Trading with enemy" act passes House 


Individuals in the United States will 


_ be permitted to send food, clothing, and 
_ medical supplies to individuals in Ger- 
| many or Japan as a result of an amend- 
\ ment to the “Trading with the Enemy 
«| Act?” which passed the House of Rep- 


resentatives early this month. The bill 


: | had been unanimously adopted by the 


Senate a few days earlier. 


Food shipped to Germany 

The $100,000 recently provided by 
Lutheran World Action to buy food for 
Germany has purchased 140,000 cans of 
preserved meat and 90 tons of dehy- 
drated vegetables. These supplies, 
bought from Swedish army surplus, 
started for the American zone in Ger- 
many on April 26. A similar purchase 
financed by the Missouri Synod is being 
shipped into the British zone. The re- 
port is made by Dr. S. C. Michelfelder. 
_ First relief shipments to Poland and 
Finland through headquarters of the 
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World Council of Churches have 
reached their destinations. These were 
Swedish surpluses, bought with $50,000 
from Protestant churches in the U. S. 

Church headquarters in Finland an- 
nounce the arrival of 1,000 bales of 
clothing from the Easton, Pa., ware- 
house of Lutheran World Relief. Fifty 
bags of shoes were also received. Lu- 
therans sent $8,500 in cash for relief 
purposes. Finland also received 134 
bales of blankets and 75 cartons of shoes 
from the Church Committee for Over- 
seas Relief which maintains a clothing 
collection station at New Windsor, Md. 


European travel 


Dr. S. C. Michelfelder left Geneva on 
May 18 for a three-week trip to Ger- 
many. He expects to visit the Amer- 
ican, British and French zones of oc- 
cupation to discuss with German church 
leaders problems of material relief and 
spiritual needs. 

Dr. Michelfelder plans to meet Bishop 
Theophilus Wurm, Bishop Hans Meiser, 
Dr. Martin Niemoeller, Dr. Hanns Lilje. 

Recently Dr. S. C. Michelfelder has 
been fully accredited for travel in Ger- 
many as a relief worker. Dr. Michel- 
felder has become chairman of the Ma- 
terial Aid Division of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. Formerly he served as 
director. This position has now been 
filled by Mr. Frank Northam, British 
Methodist, to free more of Dr, Michel- 
felder’s time for work as executive sec- 
retary of the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion. 

The Rev. C. F. Schaffnit, sent to Ger- 
many as the Lutheran World Relief 
representative in CRALOG, is now in 
Berlin. He is working with Dr. Eugen 
Gerstenmaier, director of Hilfswerk, 
relief agency of the German Church. 

The Rev. Clifford A. Nelson, who 
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went abroad last month as a represent- 
ative of the American Section of the 
Lutheran World Convention, has left on 
his first mission in the field. He is now 
in Bratislava, Czechoslovakia, to sur- 
vey reconstruction needs. 


Relief organizations unite 

Church World Service is the name ot 
a new overseas relief agency of Amer- 
ican Protestant churches. It combines 
the Church Committee on Overseas 
Relief and Reconstruction, the Com- 
mission for World Council Service, and 
the Church Committee for Relief in 
Asia. 

Among executives directing work of 
the new organization are Dr. A. Liv- 
ingston Warnshuis, Dr, Leslie B. Moss, 
and Dr. Robbins W. Barstow. President 
of the agency is Mr. Harper Sibley. Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry is a member of the 
executive committee. Formation of the 
new agency was announced on May 8. 
Headquarters will be at 37 East 36th 
St., New York City. 

The agency is authorized by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, the Foreign 
Missions Conference, and the American 
Committee for the World Council of 
Churches. Also included in its general 
committee are representatives of a ma- 
jority of Protestant denominations. Dr. 
Ralph H. Long, director of the National 
Lutheran Council, and Dr. Theodore 
Fricke, foreign missions executive of 
the American Lutheran Church, have 
been named in addition to Dr. Fry as 
Lutheran representatives. 

Work of Lutheran World Relief, car- 
ried on independently, is closely re- 
lated to the program of Church World 
Service. 


Five million for missions 
Since Nov. 1, 1939, contributions of 


Dr. Fry on Town Hall program 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry will speak i 
“The Town Meeting of the Air,” notabl 
radio program on May 23. Dr. Fry wil 
uphold the affirmative in a debate o1 
“Are Church Creeds Essential?” 

Other speakers will be Father Franci, 
J. O'Reilly, professor of philosophy, St 
Louis University; Dr. Paul Weaver 
professor of philosophy, Stevens Coll. 
lege; Rabbi Ferdinand I. Isserman 
Temple Israel, St. Louis. 

The program will be at 8.30 Pp. m 
Eastern Daylight Time, over 185 sta. 
tions of the American Broadcastin: 
Company. It will originate at Steven: 
College, Columbia, Mo. George V 


- Denney, Jr., will be moderator of th: 


meeting. 


$4,760,483 have been reported throug! 
the International Missionary Counci 
for the maintenance of “orphaned mis- 
sions.” 

Biggest givers have been the Luther- 
ans, who have tried through Lutherar 
World Action to sustain mission station: 
cut off from support of their home 
bases in Europe. Of $812,125 given by 
all denominations in the United State: 
in 1945 for aid to missions of Conti- 
nental societies, $472,805 was from Lu- 
therans through the World Action ef- 
fort. 

Lutheran giving since 1939 represent: 
35 per cent of the total amount re- 
ported to the Missionary Council by al 
Protestants of the world. 

European missionary: societies are 
seeking to resume support of their owr 
work. Denmark is able to send funds 
abroad, but other Lutheran countries 
such as Norway and Finland are still 
having difficulty in securing foreign ex- 
change. It will no doubt be years be- 
fore German societies can resume thei1 
large-scale mission work. 
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Citizenship 

Tae Aras LeacuE is planning “a 
united citizenship.” This is presented 
as a revival of the rule that once ob- 
tained “through the whole of the Is- 


| lamic empire from Spain to the fringes 
\of China.” The plan is said to have 


been proposed by King Farouk on the 


first anniversary (March 22) of the 


League—and, it now appears, with the 


_ approval of the central Council—with 
| the intention that it be submitted to the 


various Arab countries. 
This common nationality would give 


each Arab two loyalties—one to his 


~— 


own land, another to the whole Arab 


_ group. It promises the privilege of free 
travel from state to state and equality 


/ under the law within the Arab bound- 
aries. In a restricted sense this is sup- 


posed to be a demonstration of citizen- 


ship in one world. France, not long 


ago, held forth a similar offer of French 


_ citizenship to her colonies. 


Baltic 


U.S. pipLomartic authorities are pre- 


| paring the way for the recognition of 


the captured and Sovietized govern- 


/ ments of Latvia, Lithuania, and Es- 


tonia. Since they were first seized by 


| Russia in 1940, on the plea that they 


had not kept their treaties with the 

Soviet, the U.S. government has re- 

fused to recognize their new setup. 
The present intimation, on the eve 


| of discussion by the “Big Four” in 
| Paris, indicates some probable steps 
| of appeasement elsewhere (or a block 


to further demands). 
In any event it is a long step toward 
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WORLD NEWS NOTES 


By JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


making the Baltic a Russian lake, and 
may eventually be a threat to the bor- 
dering countries, since the Baltic Sea 
flanks Finland, Sweden, Norway, Hol- 
land, Denmark, northern Germany. 

It is to be hoped that the persistent 
pressure for control of the Dardanelles, 
the bid for dominant influence in 
Greece, the demand for an armed base 
in the Dodecanese Islands, authority 
over Eritrea and Tripolitania, and the 
final say in Albania and Trieste, may 
not end in their final surrender to the 
Soviet sphere of influence. If they 
should be, the flanking of the southern 
coast of Europe and the northern coast 
of Africa would make another Russian 
lake out of the Mediterranean. 


Assets 

THERE IS a strong suspicion that the 
U. §S. government dishonored itself 
when recently it froze $1,500,000,000 of 
Swiss assets in this country to force the 
surrender of $250,000,000 of Nazi assets 
in Switzerland. The Swiss saw no rea- 
son why they should “violate the let- 
ter of their law and the spirit of their 
institutions” by confiscating property 
of a country with which they were not 
at war. That is a rule our own govern- 
ment has practiced in the past, and the 
United Nations were gratified and ap- 
proving when early in the war Switzer- 
land refused to turn over the assets of 
subjugated France on the Axis demand, 
though her borders were enveloped by 
German and Italian forces. The un- 
violated integrity of neutral Switzer- 
land is worth far more to the world 
than any conceivable Axis assets. 


: 
WASHINGTON 


BY OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER © 


JOHN L. LEWIS 


Joun L. Lewis was a sorry spectacle 
as he left his office Monday evening of 
this week. The rain was pouring. Bent 
and stooped, he slung his coat over one 
shoulder and started home. 

I read again “The Church Speaks on 
Labor” prepared by the Board of So- 
cial Missions and the Executive Board 
and I wonder if such principles can be 
made to work in the coal strike. 

At a luncheon group this week which 
included the head of the Census, the 
president of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, one of the Interstate Commerce 
Commissioners, a former Senator and a 
former Congressman, every man pres- 
ent confessed he didn’t know what to 
do. Yet miners and owners must get 
together or it means ownership and 
operation by government. Coal is not 
private business. 

In search of ideas to make principles 
work, I made a round of some men I 
trust, each one a good churchman. I 
asked a common question, “What would 
you do to handle the coal strike if you 
were President?” 


A BANKER WITH LARGE COAL INTERESTS. 
“We would go along with the welfare 
fund provided it is placed in a trust 
fund or insurance, but not in the pri- 
vate hands of John L. Lewis.” 


A FORMER JUDGE, MANY YEARS IN CON- 
cress. “This welfare fund should be 
classed as wages and then the only 
question is justice, not charity. This 
demand is beyond the sanction of law 
(which only provides for wages, hours 
and working conditions). When such 
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extra-legal gratuity is demanded at the 
risk of wrecking our economy and pre- 
cipitating a panic, I say it is treason.” 


AN ARCHITECT WITH KEEN SOCIAL CON- 
science. “1. I would secure from re- 
sponsible men gathered at my desk the 
demands of the miners and the specific | 
response to each by the owners. 2. I 
would place this data in thé hands of a 
committee of three, chosen as follows: 
one named by the miners, one by the 
owners and the third by the President, 
with power to settle.” 


A FORMER JUDGE, NOW MEMBER OF CON- 
cress. “I would immediately call a 
joint session of Congress, tell the Con- 
gress what I propose to do and ask for 
necessary legislation to protect labor 
but make it impossible for a segment 
of our population to throttle our whole 
national economy. I would go so far as © 
to declare a state of national emer-— 
gency, seize the mines, put them back . 
into operation even if it meant using — 
the armed forces to enforce the law.” 


A NEWSPAPER MAN OF LONG EXPERI- 
ENCE. “1. I would get and know the real 
facts which the public does not. 2. Ask 
myself what I would do if I were a 
miner; and if I were an owner. 3. Use 
every kind of persuasion in my power 
as President of the U. S.—personal, po- 
litical, spiritual—to get both sides, 
gathered in my office, to do the right 
thing. Situation now is beyond the law 
in the sense that it is in the area of 
conscience, patriotism and personal in- — 
fluence.” 

(May 10, 1946) 
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Nebraska Synod Convention 


was chaplain of the convention. Devo- 
tional messages were brought by the 
Rev. Karl Gigstad, Benedict; the Rev. 


Tue Synop oF NEBRASKA met April 
29-May 1 in First Church, South Sioux 
City, the Rev. J. Ernest Messer pastor. 


The annual convention of the synodical 
Brotherhood was held April 29. Pres- 
ident John C. Hershey preached the 
sermon at the communion service. The 
Rev. Theodore J. Schuldt, secretary, 
was liturgist. 

Dr. C. F. Stickles, president of the 
Michigan Synod, was the official rep- 
resentative of the United Lutheran 
Church. He also spoke at the Broth- 
erhood banquet. “Leadership and ac- 
complishment come least from the 
Brotherhood” of all the church’s or- 
ganizations, Dr. Stickles declared. He 
urged pastors and laymen to support 
the organization more strongly. 

The Rev. Harry J. Mumm, Leigh, 
was the chairman of the Committee on 
Reference and Council. 

Dr. W. P. Hieronymus, who will be 
inaugurated as the eighth president of 
Midland College on May 22, spoke to 
the synod in regard to Midland and 
Western Seminary at Fremont, Nebr., 
schools for which the Nebraska Synod 
budgets annual support. When adopt- 
ing the 1947 budget, Midland and West- 
ern were placed upon the synodical ap- 
portionment of synod in the amount of 
$1.30 per communing member, an in- 
crease of 30 per cent. 

The Rev. Richard E. West, Denver, 
spoke as the representative of the 
American Bible Society. He made a 
plea for pastors to support the society 
in its efforts to meet the great need 
due to “the devastation of spiritual re- 
sources” in war-torn Europe. 

The Rev. Fred W. Henkel, Auburn, 
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Erich Peterson, Ponca; the Rev. Harry 
J. Mumm, Leigh; and the Rev. Foster 
L. Cress, Allen. A feature of each de- 
votion was music by a “pastors’ choir” 
under the direction of the Rev. Martin 
L. Dolbeer, associate pastor of Kountze 
Memorial Church, Omaha. 

New members received into synod 
include: Martin L. Dolbeer, Fred W. 
Kern, Fremont; Dr. W. P. Hieronymus; 
Prof. Walter H. Beck, Fremont; George 
P. Krebs, Fremont; Henry Monnich, 
Sidney; and Dr. W. F. Rangeler, Fre- 
mont. Dr. Rangeler was the synod’s 
first full-time president and is return- 
ing from the Rocky Mountain Synod. 

At the ordination service on Tuesday 
evening four young men were conse- 
crated for the ministry. Raymond 
Bartels and John Jacob were ordained, 
and Kendig Rupley and John Shirck 
were licensed for one year. Dr. G. K. 
Rubrecht, North Platte, preached the 
sermon. 


REPORTS FROM CONGREGATIONS given 
by the president and statistician reveal 
progress in every organization except 
Children of the Church. In this there 
is a noticeable decrease in workers and 
pupils. In the three classifieations of 
church membership there is an average 
gain. Church schools had considerable 
gain. Financially, there has been an al- 
most unbelievable gain of $96,645 over 
last year. Seventy-seven and _ five- 
tenths per cent in apportioned benev- 
olence is the highest record for synod. 

Dr. Leland H. Lesher, Lincoln, repre- 
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Establishment of Western Theological 
Seminary, Fremont, @s a seperate in- 


All officers were re-elected Pres- 
ident, J. C. Hershey, who begins his 
fourth term; vice-president, C. B. Har- 
man; secretary, T. J. Schuldt; treasurer, 


Concentration Camps Continue 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


During the war it was used for a 
while as 2 POW camp for Allied of- 
ficers, but even the Romanians ad- 
mitted that it could not be used for that 
Purpose excepi in summer. The build- 
ings are of loose boards with plenty of 
ventilation threugh the walls, the roof 
and the floors. During the past winter 
most of the inmates not only had cold 
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F. E Wood; archivist, G. K. Rubrecht: 
Statistician, R. V. Davis. 

Pastors who will represent Nebraska 
Synod at the ULC convention in Cleve 
land are J. C_ Hershey, T. J. Schuldt, R. V. 
Davis, L. H. Lesher, W. HL Traub; alter- 
nates EC. Mortensen, P. W. HL Frederick 
G. Gieschen, W. F_ Most, H. J. Goede. Lay: 
EL T. Yost, O. L. Sturtevant, W. W. Kuen- | 
ming, William Kedde, H. G. Wallensick, 
Esq; alternates, S. A. Wassum, C. W.. 
Hawkinson, O. Nelson, W. Wagner, Joe 
Rasmussen. 
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The 75th anniversary convention of 
synod in 1347 will be held in Salem 
Church, Fremont. A new constitution 
will be presented at this meeting. 


blisters and open sores, to say nothing 
of kidney troubles. At the end of Jan- 


there was no water available, and there 
Was never any soap. Consequently from 
September to March the whole camp 
became literally lousy. Epidemic dis- 
eases broke out until there were more 
than 70 sick people constantly in the 
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£| of “eoffee,” made of four grammes of 
| “ersatz” and eight grammes of sugar. 
2) (This sugar was added only after the 


first several months 


of internment 


|, had passed.) At noon there was a pint 
-| of bean or pea soup, containing about 
80 grammes of peas or beans cooked 
in water without any addition of fat 


or other ingredients. In the evening 


_ there was another pint of bean or pea 


soup as at noon, plus about seven 
ounces of bread. Last February there 


| was no bread at all for 12 consecutive 
_ days, and on account of lack of fuel 
_ only one meal was prepared per day. 


THERE ARE CAMPS similar to this all 
over Europe and there is as yet no 
international control such as was ex- 
ercised over most POW camps in the 


, course of the war. Many thousands of 


people have died or are dying as a re- 
sult of their internment, without 
proper clothing, food or shelter. Little 
children and old people are, of course, 
suffering most. Anglo-Saxon news- 
papers which raised such a storm about 
the condition of German concentration 
camps have fallen into silence regard- 
ing the internment camps containing 
the people who belong to the defeated 
nations. 

Five or 10 years from now we shall 
probably hear all these gruesome 
stories from a highly jingoistic press 
as soon as freedom of speech is given 
back. The only way to lay this ghost 
is either to care for the people or to 
prevent the defeated nations from ever 
speaking out again. 

In this case the internees are people 
of German ‘brigin who for several hun- 
dred years have lived in colonies in the 
Transylvanian mountains. It is true 
that they continued to look back to 
Germany and that they maintained 
their language and culture. It is also 
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true that the Nazis exploited them in 
order to agitate within the countries 
where these Germans had setiled. But 
the point is that the methods now being 
used are not likely to make the situa- 
tion better; they will only make i 
worse. 


From Simesta, which is a German 
peninsula projecting imto am area be- 
tween Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
come reports that the Catholic Church 
has been aroused by the Polish expul— 
sions and is writing frantic letters to 
the Vatican im protest against the atti- 
tude of the Polish Catholic clergy. One 
report from a responsible Catholic 
elergyman states that German Cath- 
olics were greatly shocked at the con- 
duct of the Polish Catholic priests after 
the Russians had not—contrary to an- 
ticipation—crushed the church. 

The Russians had killed about 70 
priests in Silesia, but Polish Catholic 
bishops, in the words of the report, 
imitated the Polish miltia in their loot- 
ing, by actually stealimg whole dioceses. 
The priests who accompanied the Polish 
“eolonists” into Silesia abandoned their 
flocks in the country and went imio the 
cities to confiscate church property. In 
some instances German priests had to 
look after the Polish Catholics while 
the Polish priesis were investigating 
the resources and personal effects of 
the co-religionists whom they had 
driven out. 

There were no sermons in German 


“in the Catholic churches and so 2 num- 


ber of German Catholics went to Prot- 
estant services wherever they could 
find a minister who had not yet been 
expelled. In fact, it appears that there 
might even be a defection from the Ro- 
man Church because Cardinal Hlond 
came ostensibly with papal powers to 
assume charge over the whole area and 
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set up “apostolic administrators” who 
acted in the name of the Vatican. This 
led a number of local Catholics to say 
that Hitler seems to have been right 
in maintaining that the pope was anti- 
German! 


ARCHBISHOP GROEBER of Freiburg is- 
sued a 25-page pastoral letter recently, 
in which he goes into the whole matter 
of the transfer of populations, insisting 
that the most sacred rights of home and 
property are being callously ignored by 
the victors just as they were by the 
Nazis. He returns to the old theme that 
the “German Teutonic Order of 
Knights” which colonized the eastern 
area carried a Christian message which 
has enriched the whole Slavic race. 

He protests against trying to reverse 
the whole trend of history simply be- 
cause of a brief Hitlerite regime, and 
he believes that the legitimate religious 
interests of the Germans in the east 
are being replaced by a political faith 
which is using the Catholic Church in 
order to attain its secular ends against 
Germany. Therefore he hesitates to 
accuse Cardinal Hlond of the things 
which are being done by Polish priests, 
but does not explain how they could 
be done without the cardinal’s knowl- 
edge and sanction. 


Irv Is INTERESTING that each church 
believes itself to be persecuted more 
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severely than the others. The Reformec 
Church believes that it is being treated 
worse than the Lutheran, and the Cath- 
olics believe that they are being treated 
worse than the Protestants. As a mat-_ 
ter of fact, Christianity itself is in dan- 
ger of complete extinction by rabid 
nationalism in a number of European 
countries which have recently regained | 
their political independence. \ 

I have talked with a number of pas- | 
tors from these countries who say ex- 
actly what some German pastors used 
to say when Hitler was in power, “What 
can we do against the State? We are 
helpless.” In reply, I tell them that 
they are putting themselves in the same > 
position as the German clergymen who 
did not resist the Nazi regime at its 
beginning. 

One of the sad aspects of the picture © 
in Germany is that Christians of Jewish 
origin are suffering almost as much as 
they did in the Third Reich. They have 
lost everything and, now that the coun- 
try has nothing to spare, they are un- 
able to re-establish themselves, 

. About 9,000 non-Aryan Christians | 
have survived in Berlin. Fortunately 
a Christian committee is now at work 
to try to do what it can for them. This 
committee is attached to the German 
Hilfswerk so that aid from American 
churches will be apportioned to the 
Christian Jews according to their need. 
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During the frontier days, the Sioux Indians had a strange custom. 
When an Indian left his camp to travel in the lands of other tribes, 
he would sit beside the chiefs the night before. Just before the blaze 
of the campfire fell back into gray ash, the Indian would lift his hand 


toward the sky and say, “Great Spirit, help me never to judge an- 


other until I have walked two weeks in his moccasins.” 
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place . another 


A sensation was created when Martin Niemoeller addressed university students 


at Erlangen early this year. His bold and realistic appraisal of the moral 


situation of the German people brought forth some applause, much abuse. 
The address has been translated by the Rev. George Forell for the National 


Lutheran Council. 


Niemoeller Speaks to Germany 


I sPEAK TO YOU as a man who has 
experienced, together with you, and 
with a burning heart, the collapse of 
our people and of our fatherland. I 
speak as a man who had plenty of time, 
more time than he ever wanted, to 
meditate concerning the reasons and 
the background for our present situa- 
tion. I speak as a man who, contrary 
to his own expectation and the expec- 
tation of others, was placed again in 
the middle of the stream of humanity, 
and who is confronted with the. same 
questions as you who want to help “get 
the car out of the ditch.” 

During this second and—it seems to 
me—final collapse of the Reich, every- 
thing has lost its balance. This time the 
collapse is even more obvious than 28 
years ago, not only as far as the out- 
ward realms of our life are concerned— 
I mean our political existence, and our 
economic and social life—but this time 


‘the collapse affected the religious and 


ethical foundation of our existence. 


I aM A MEMBER of the generation 
which experienced the entire tech- 
nological development of the last few 
deeades; a development which offered 
the greatest possibilities for the human 
conquest of the world. But simulta- 
neously with this immensely rapid 
technological development there took 
development which 


_ moved in the opposite direction. It con- 
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cerned the spiritual life of man and of 
humanity. 

Our spiritual life degenerated with 
increasing speed. While the technical 
possibilities increased, our ability to 
bear responsibility decreased. In back of 
this divergent development stands the 
stark materialism of our time. “To en- 
joy life is the highest good.” This was 
the highest dogma for 9 out of 10 peo- 
ple, not in theory, but in practice. After 
the collapse of the human ability to be 
“autonomous,” the national socialism of 
the past 12 years was a last attempt to 
substitute dictatorial rule for ethics. 

We were no longer able to handle the 
questions confronting us, and this in- 
ability made everybody cry for a 
strong man, the superman, who would 
once more unite all wills and subject 
them to his own. That something pos- 
itive could be achieved in this manner 
is shown, for example, in the German 
super-highways. 

The ethical standards of this one in- 
dividual united and carried the mass 
which was completely without ethical 
standards. This way one hoped to do 
great deeds. At least that was the way 
it seemed then. Today it is difficult for 
us to separate ourselves from this last 


- ethical effort, and this has’ brought 


about our ethical crisis. 


SoME sTILL say, the Fuhrer was a great 
man. He just didn’t know about all these 
crimes. I can’t do anything:else but try 
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to correct this error and testify to the 
truth. Don’t be deceived. I also, for a long 
time, hoped for the strong man. And then 
when he came I asked further, is this man 
who claims to be the leader of the German 
people, really the great man who has hon- 
est ethical standards? Can he be consid- 
ered a man of divine calling? But in 1934 
my doubts disappeared. I had to answer 
my question with an unequivocal No, on 
the occasion of my first and only meeting 
with Hitler. (February-March 1934.) 

And then came Nov. 9, 1939, with the 
alleged attempt to kill Hitler. The task 
of solving the plot was delegated to Him- 
mler. A few days later the German papers 
reported that the attacker, George Elser, 
had been arrested at the Swiss frontier. 
The alleged instigators, the head of the 
“Secret Service” and an English officer 
had been captured in Holland. Well, these 
two English officers were since 1939 with 
us at Dachau, and then since 1940, Elser 
also. And we could get some information 
about this plot. Elser, a high officer in the 
SS, had three rooms and his own work- 
shop, his own radio and special food and 
two special SS guards. The two English 
officers were in their cells, chained to the 
wall. I got a chance to speak to one of 
these officers. He knew nothing about the 
attempt on Hitler’s life. And still I was 
not quite sure. But this man spoke the 
truth, as I later got a chance to speak to 
Elser before he was liquidated on special 
orders from Himmler. 


AND THIS IS WHAT I MEAN, the ethical 
standards, lacking everywhere, were not 
found in Hitler. It is a fact that he or- 
dered an attempt on his life at the begin- 
ning of the war in order to increase his 
popularity. He ordered some of his ‘old 
comrades killed, just to be able to have 
special services of thanksgiving for the 
preservation of his own life. Indeed, the 
adoption of the ethical standards of a 
“superman” was attempted with an unfit 
subject. The ethical standards lacking 
everywhere could not be found in Adolf 
Hitler. 
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And what upsets me most about the 
Nuremberg Trials is that there are among 
the defendants my old comrades in arms 
from the first world war. There sits 


Raeder, my one-time commanding officer, | 


and Doenitz, my one-time shipmate. From 


1942 to 1946 these men signed orders to 


which every officer would have refused to 
subscribe as short a time ago as 1918. The 
ethical standards of a mere 20 years ago 
had rapidly disappeared. We had no longer 
any scruples of conscience. They were not 
considered up to date. To obey one’s con- 
science meant to lay down one’s life. 
People said during these last 12 years, 
“We are strong and manly men. We can 
take the responsibility for what we do. 
Religion is just for old women.” But look 
at these manly men. They made not only 
the German people but all the nations of 


Europe bear the consequences of their 


actions. 

That’s what I mean when I compare the 
development of the soul with the tech- 
nical development. There is an impossible 


disproportion. Perhaps the twilight of hu- | 


manity has arrived with the invention of 
the atom bomb. 


WE ARE IN A SIMILAR POSITION to what we — 


were in 1918 and yet the situation is to- 
tally different. When I decided in 1918 to 
become a pastor, I wanted to stand upon 
the only foundation that can really sus- 
tain us. And then I had to see, to my dis- 
appointment, that the new building was 
not based upon Christian ethical stand- 


ards, but that we tried to save the rem- _ 


nants of the past. We did not change, deep p 


down in our hearts. Instead of changing 
we traveled the same straight road to more 
enjoyment of life and “individual hap- 
piness.” We thought we could get along 
with what remained of our old ideals— 
and suddenly we were stuck. And so we 
looked in 1933 for the great hero and 
superman. 

Today we must ask ourselves: “Do we 
want to repeat our mistakes of 1918? Do 
we want to trust again in the old ideals?” 


It looks today as if there was quite a — 
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| tendency in this direction. Some say: “The 
| deals of Nazism were not all bad. And 
| we can build upon what is left to us, the 
good conscience of the man who is con- 
”| vineed that he only did his duty, the pride 
of the honest soldier who followed the call 
of his country.” For those who believe 
| that, it is very hard to admit that they 
fought for falsehood and indeed a crim- 
inal cause. And if one tells them that 
everything they believe in was fraud, it 
creates a terrible situation for a man who 
thought he was doing something. 
_| I can understand that only too well. 
| After the first world war I went to a serv- 
_ice at Zion Church in Bethel and when 
4 the pastor, Dr. Jaeger, said that we, the 
| Christians of Germany, had to bear our 
_ full share of responsibility for the war and 
its results, then I could not help it, I had 
| to get up and leave the church. Fe 


, Iv Is UNDERSTANDABLE that the pride of an 
_ honest human being resents this talk that 
| the German people are all criminals. And 


others? And—are these others able to teach 
us decency and morality?” So they asked 
then, and so they ask today. And their 
answer is No. And yet the sickness that 
grew into such a crime as the world had 
never seen before—this sickness started 
in our nation and nowhere else. Which 
of the old ideas can we use to start again? 
There is nothing left—nothing but our 
pride. 

Through its leadership, the Evangelical 
Church confessed its guilt, did this also for 
the German people. This action caused a 
terrible argument. The main objection was 
not that we are innocent. Only a very few 
said that. We have learned a lot, and we 
Christians realize that we were respon- 
sible, even for the fate of the Communists. 
We are aware of our guilt but we want to 
say: “The Church can speak of its guilt, 
but how can it speak of the guilt of the 
German people? No human authority gave 
‘the Church the right to speak for the Ger- 
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man people.” But there is no such au- 
thority. And nothing in the world can free 
the German Church from its responsibil- 
ity for the German people. We had to say 
this to Hitler, and it is true again today. 
But today the responsibility is twice as 
great. Today the Church has the only 
German voice that can be heard in the 
world. That gives the responsibility for 
the German people to the Church. 


Bur THEN soME sAy: “We must not talk 
about this German guilt. We may confess 
it before God but not before men. For if 
we do that, the men will say: ‘You admit 
it yourselves that you are guilty. Don’t 
complain if you are now being punished.’” 
But that does not free us from the respon- 
sibility to confess our guilt before God and 
men. Without such confession there is no 
forgiveness and no new beginning. It is 
odd that not only the theologians (that 
isn’t so surprising) but also sincere Chris- 
tians object to’ this confession of guilt be- 
fore God and man. Remember the prod- 
igal son? This is our situation. He ended 
up with the swine, and so did we. And 
then he came to himself. But he didn’t go 
to the temple to confess his sins: he went 
to his father. This is how it ought to be in 
our Christian life. There is no confession 
of sin without a confession before Him 
against whom we have sinned. 

But the demand of Christ goes even fur- 
ther. “Therefore if thou bring thy gift to 
the altar, and there rememberest that thy 
brother has ought against thee; leave there 
thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; 
first be reconciled to thy brother and then 
come and offer thy gift.” 

I met a Jew who had lost everything: 
Parents and brothers and sisters. Of the 
entire family, he alone was left. I could 
not do anything else; I had to say: “Dear 
Jewish man and brother, before you say 
anything I have to tell you that I confess 
myself guilty and ask you to forgive me 
and my people our guilt.” Only in this 
manner can we open the way for our mes- 
sage and a new life. 
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Burt A Part oF THIS Christian message 
is also the message of the Saviour and Re- 
deemer, the message of salvation. “If the 
Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall 
be free indeed.” This, of course, means a 
reorientation of our life. We must come 
from the vacuum of “enjoying life” to 
“peace with God.” Then the “enjoyable” 
life is no longer the highest good, but a 
new life takes its place, a life in peace with 
God and the brethren. One ought to un- 
derstand the confession of guilt by the 
Church from this point of view. We should 
join this confession if we are interested in 
advancing from the “vacuum” to God. 

We made life our god. And the confes- 
sion of guilt reaches nowhere deeper than 
with us who are Christians. We know that 
in the person of the suffering brother, God 
himself desires our help. We ought to know 
that he who suffers is our Lord Jesus 
Christ. We ought to know what it means 
that five and one-half million Jews were 
murdered. He who is not a Christian sees 
the suffering of humanity, but he does not 
feel responsible. 

But we Christians can’t say that we 
knew always that there was something 
wrong about this whole matter, indeed it 
was criminal. Talking like that does not 
justify us. Just because we saw more 
clearly our guilt is also greater. It is an 
open question whether the SS hangmen 
are more guilty before God than we who 
were silent when we should have spoken. 
It may be that our guilt weighs heavier 
because we knew the message of repent- 
ance and faith. We should have had a more 
sensitive conscience, but we also made life 
an idol. 


I TRIED TO conFEss as long as possible. 
But when I saw in the concentration camp 
how Jews were mistreated I no longer 
dared to open my mouth. I, too, am re- 
sponsible for that which happened in Ger- 
many. We Christians must face this guilt 
and confess it. If we do not face it, it will 
remain. Remember, 30 to 40 million died 
as the result of our actions—and nobody 
in Germany seems ready to confess guilt. 


Adolf Hitler and Himmler got away, but 
they left us the guilt. And even after a 
thousand years this guilt will still remain © 
unless we face it. We must start anew 
and we must begin by saying: “We are | 
guilty and deserve punishment.” If we 
say that, the message of Christ may again 
be heard among our people and also among 
other nations. We Christians in Germany 
became guilty through the blindness and 
weakness of our love. We are guilty. 

It is one of the most terrible experiences 
for one coming home and speaking to 
neighbors and listening to sermons and 
speeches, to hear much complaining and 
lamenting but little of our guilt. There 
is much talk about our suffering and our 
hunger, but I did not hear anybody who 
expressed his sympathy for what hap- 
pened in Poland or his horror about the 
depopulation of Russia and the five and 
one-half million dead Jews. 


THIS IS ON THE DEBIT side of our nation’s * 


ledger and no one can take it away. There — 
is only one power that can eliminate the © 
poison that this guilt has brought into the 
world and clear the air: The forgiving © 
love of God. This is a miracle that we can- 
not comprehend with our mind. Without 
the power of the Holy Spirit this love can- 
not be believed. But it is this love alone 
that can restore peace to our nation and 
also peace among the nations. 

That’s why we confessed our guilt be- 
fore the representatives of the foreign 
churches. And we said to them: “Brothers, 
we know that we are guilty. We are guilty 
because we did not live up to our respon- 
sibility. That is our guilt. We did not con- 
fess openly enough when it was time to 
confess and we did not love wholeheartedly 
enough when everything depended on our 
love. And we became guilty for that which 
happened in our nation and have br it 
infinite suffering upon other nations. And 
before we can address you as brothers we 
say to you: ‘We ask you in the name of 
God to recognize us as brothers in Christ — 
Jesus and help us who have to bear this 
guilt.’ ” 
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| And this was the answer we received: 
‘You spoke before the face of God and to 
Christian brothers. We heard your word 
and recognized that we are united with 
you in Christ Jesus. It is not our task to 
judge, but we want to tell you that we 
will remain united with you for the sake 


lof Jesus Christ.” 


Burt you ask: “Are the others not 
guilty?” Sure they are. There can be no 
doubt. But the sickness started among us. 
Here it found its worst expression. A 
Christian is not supposed to look first for 
the sins of others; he must first study 
nis own sins. We may leave it to God to 
decide what shall become of the others. 
But we must not wait with our own con- 
fession of guilt until the others confess 
theirs. That will not work. That would 
only mean that we would push this guilt 
around until we would finally blame it on 
the devil. If the Christian message is to 
gain power in our life, and there is no 
other hope for our life, we must not stub- 
‘bornly revolt against it. This will not get 


us anywhere. Christ has to break our 
stubbornness. 

But in the face of the nothingness that 
confronts us, must we not despair and 
seek death? Christ gives us the oppor- 
tunity to live in our time a meaningful 
life of brotherly love and sacrifice. We 
must serve in gratitude for God’s forgive- 
ness of our sins. Whenever we do that, 
then the argument about guilt is soon for- 
gotten. Then we will not complain but 
give thanks. Where Christ is, there is no 
self-righteousness but there is a new be- 
ginning in faith. Faith must be dared and 
then we shall see the miracles of God. 

Today this is my hope and confidence 
but also my great worry. The question is: 
“Shall we build again using the old ruins 
and wrecks or shall we lay a new founda- 
tion with something that we do not have 
but that God gives?” So far this question 
has not been decided. The old should pass 
away and we should begin anew. Let us 
hope that this fact will be recognized. 
Nihilism or faith, that is our choice. May 
God lead us out of all need to faith. 


These are editors. They look just like normal people. Photo taken in office of U. S. Army chief of 
chaplains, Pentagon Building, April meeting of Associated Church Press. 
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Bill Saw Our Missions in India 


His MOTHER WAS AN ACTIVE MEMBER of the 
Women’s Missionary Society. I suppose 
that he acquired a wholesome interest in 
missions from his mother. I know I did. 
That interest was nurtured in the Luther 
League meetings in the church at Jean- 
nette, Pa. 

It’s Bill Warren we have in mind. Bill 
spent more than three years in the Air 
Corps. He was overseas about two years. 
He spent most of this service in India. 

He let this interest in Lutheran mis- 
sions really come awake over there. In 
fact, when he had a few free days he went 
to visit our stations. There were a num- 
ber of such visits. 

“Yes,” he said, “I saw the building at 
Andhra Christian College that the Luther 
League gave the Church over there. I saw 
Luthergiri where the money we gave in 
1941-43 will be spent. I was in one of the 
villages where we have a mission when 
they celebrated Christmas in 1944.” (Read 
that story in Women’s Work in the Nov. 
and Dec. 1945 issues.) 


BILL IS ENTHUSED about his church, now 
that he is home again. He really enjoys 
talking about our mission program in 
India. He is giving of his enthusiasm for 
the church in the Luther League. 

Few of us actually realize what far- 
reaching influences are caught up in the 
promotion of special projects in the Luther 
League. In gathering funds for these vari- 
ous projects information is given to these 
young people. They digest the information 
and present it to others. As a result we 
produce an intelligent lay membership for 
the church in the next generation. 
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And by the same token we create ai 
interest in, and a concern for, the people | 
of the other nations in the minds anc) 
hearts of a select few. These boys anc 
girls, some now grown up, have decide 
to give all their lives to serving the peo- 
ples they learned about in Luther League 
meetings, in summer schools, and ir 
church-sponsored youth camps. 


Sruvce THE Luruer Leacue of America 
became the official Youth Auxiliary of the 
ULC in 1922, the young people have con- 
tributed more than $150,000 to mission en- 
terprises at home and abroad. 

In 1945 nearly $12,500 was given as a 
Library Foundation Fund to the Deaconess 
Board. The income from this gift is to be 
used to improve the library facilities at 
the two motherhouses. In that same year, 
its 50th anniversary, the Luther League 
collected and gave $5,000 to the American 
Section of the Lutheran World Convention 
for work among Lutheran youth in the 
war-torn countries in Europe. Local 
leagues are now gathering additional funds 
to supplement this gift for their kin-in- 
faith in Europe. d 

In their convention next July a new 
missionary project will be chosen. ; 

We hope it won’t be necessary for o' 
young people to join the armed forces 
our country to enable them to see the mis 
sion stations. We believe the Luth 
League is one of the agencies which 


of the earth as ambassadors of Jesus 


“What’s wrong with the world?” It is said that this question was 
once addressed to Will Rogers and the Sage of Oklahoma replied, 


“Oh, I reckon, just folks!” 


—ALBERT W. Pater, The Light of Faith, Macmillan 
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The Luth 


PERSONALITY INVENTORY 


J By WALTER COWEN 


People are different. There are ways of determining the amount of 
difference. Knowledge of differences may prevent marriage mishaps 


FoR YOUNG PEOPLE planning to be 
married, there is much to be learned 
through the use of “The Personality 
Inventory” devised by Robert G. Bern- 
reuter, published by Stanford Univer- 


| sity Press. The test can be used to 


determine fairly accurately the person- 
ality differences which will need to be 
taken into account. 

Pastors and others engaged in youth 
leadership in the churches have found 
the “Inventory” useful in ‘enabling 
them to guide young people wisely. 


’ Perhaps husbands and wives—long ac- 


customed to each other’s peculiarities— 
might profit by studying their relation- 
ship according to information this test 


- provides. 


The “Personality Inventory” is a 
series of 125 questions requiring only 
that the person analyzed circle either 
“Yes,” or “No,” or “?” (doubtful). This 


_ is not an intelligence test, nor are there 


any “right” or “wrong” answers. The 
person tested is asked to answer the 


- questions frankly, according to his own 


_ way of looking at things, rather than 
_as he thinks they should be answered. 


re 


It requires from 20 to 40 minutes to 
answer all the questions on the four- 
page folder, depending on how rapidly 
one thinks and acts. 

When the answers are finished, it is 
necessary to chart the results. This is 
accomplished by the use of six sets of 


scoring cards, which are laid over the 


answers and give a plus or minus value 
according to answers given. By using 
the six sets of cards, percentages for 
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six personality elements are obtained. 

The six personality elements which 
are thus measured are: 1. emotional 
balance; 2. measure of self-reliance or 
dependency; 3. measure of extroversion 
or introversion; 4. measure of dom- 
inance or submissiveness; 5. measure of 
self-confidence or self-consciousness; 
6. measure of social or non-social 
tendencies. 


If THE SUBJECTS are an engaged cou- 
ple contemplating marriage (the inven- 
tory is of greatest value for two people 
living in close relationship) the results 
of the test charted on a zero-to-100 
seale are invaluable. The average pas- 
tor with a little study should be able 
to interpret the charted results to the 
engaged couple with profit. 

Where both parties preparing to 
marry have extremely poor emotional 
balance, the chances for real success 
and harmony in marriage will be slight. 
Where one party has good and the other 
poor emotional balance, the calmer of 
the two may be the saviour of the sit- 
uation. However, in any case, the pas- 
tor is in a position to point out to the 
young people what they may expect of 
another, and advise them how they may 
meet the situation. 


DEPENDENCY, as shown as the second 
item on the inventory chart, indicates 
that a dependent person dislikes sol- 
itude and often seeks sympathy and 
advice. Such an individual in marriage 
will need encouragement, praise, notice 
and will rely more or less upon the 
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partner to make decisions. If the other 
party is self-reliant, he will rarely seek 
sympathy or advice and will likely 
be unconscious of the fact that others 
need these things. If a dependent and 
a self-reliant person wed, it will be a 
help to them if the self-reliant person 
realizes his mate requires sympathy, 
encouragement, praise. The dependent 
person should realize that he should not 
expect too much sympathy from the 
self-reliant mate. 

The extrovert, we know, gets his 
pleasures mainly in activity, doing 
things, while the introvert gains most 
enjoyment in study, thinking, planning, 
dreaming. A great amount of misun- 
derstanding can be saved if there is 
from the beginning an understanding 
of the basic personality of the mates. 
An extrovert husband who understands 
that his wife is an introvert should not 
expect her to enjoy being a hand- 
shaker, nor would she be annoyed if 
he did not find much comfort in curling 
up with a novel. 


THERE IS VALUE TO PEOPLE, especially 
those married or contemplating mar- 
riage, to know the score on dominance 
and submissiveness. If two dominant 
people join hearts and hands in matri- 
mony, there will be no peace unless 
they have the good sense to respect 
the personality of each other. If they 
know at the start they are both dom- 
inant people, they cannot then blame 
each other for being bossy. 

Two submissive people should get on 
with each other, and also a dominant 
and a submissive person may get along 
tolerably well. One often feels sym- 
pathy for the hen-pecked husband or 
brow-beaten wife, but much of this is 
wasted. The submissive person wouid 
likely be very unhappy if forced to oc- 
cupy a position of dominance. 
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WHEN IT coMEs to the matter of seli 
confidence and self-consciousness, her 
again life can be made simpler for thos | 
in and entering marriage if they un 
derstand their basic nature in this re 
spect. Often people who are self-con 
scious are very much ashamed of thi 
trait. The self-conscious person ca’ 
make limitless trouble for other people 
and bring much heartache upon him 
self. He imagines all sorts of things— 
that people talk about him, that he i 
unwanted, or being laughed at, or dis. 
liked. Extreme cases of self-conscious- 
ness cause people to withdraw from li 
and cut themselves off from many 
pleasant associations. Much help car 
be given simply by the realization o! 
how self-consciousness works. 

In the social and non-social cheval 
there is room for the giving of sound 
advice. The social individual likes 
company, meeting people, being the life 
of the party. The non-social person is 
not necessarily a stubborn killjoy. He 
is just non-social, and avoids social 
activity to the point of disliking it. It 
will save many an argument where one 
is accused of being a stick-in-the-mud 
and the other a gadabout, when the 
social and non-social partners under 
stand their differing needs. 


THE PERSONALITY INVENTORIES ha 
many uses. They may point to soluti 
of family difficulty, where it usually 
turns out that the one who is poorl; 
balanced emotionally, or self-consciou 
or highly introverted, causes trouble. 

As people face life, the normal 
even abnormal happenings are not thi 
deciding factors in their success or fail- 
ure, their happiness or unhappines: 
What is? I would say, their basic 
ture, personality, the impact which I: 
makes upon them and they upon li 
The personality inventory reveals 
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Her hand played 
jwith one of the buttons 
lon his jacket. A deep 
ypeace settled down some- 
lwhere in the vicinity of 
_Jim’s heart. This was it! 
‘Real, genuine love, the kind that lasts. 
This was solid stuff. It left you feeling 
the way popular lyries said it should. 

_ As the car hummed contentedly 
down Green Street, Jim gave a loving 
glance at the girl who was playing with 
shis jacket button. She’d have his din- 
ner ready for him in the evenings. 
‘Then they’d listen to the radio; maybe 
dance a while; later slip on their coats 
and walk down to the corner for a 
hh amburger—with onions. Jim gave the 
little number next to him a squeeze. 
This was solid heaven. 


| Barpara smitep. She was dreaming 
of a little white house, with a white 
picket fence. Her Jimmy was coming 
home from work, whistling the usual 
“Stardust.” She was waiting for him 
at the door, standing on her toes for 
‘that loving kiss. She sighed happily. 
|| Jim’s left hand turned the automobile 
down Clover Lane. His pastor lived 
on this street. And there he was, walk- 
ing along with his daughter, Nancy. 

“Hey, Babs, that’s my pastor.” 

Barbara raised her head. “Looks like 
a nice man. Who’s the young thing with 
him?” : 

“That’s his daughter. She’s a red- 
iia: ” The. color of her hair would 
have been perfectly obvious to anyone, 
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| What About the Children? 


iP A STORY 


By PHILIP R. HOH 


but Jim couldn’t get used 
to the idea that a Lu- 
theran pastor could have 
a red-headed daughter. 

“Daughter?” asked 
Barbara, and added, “Oh 
that’s right; I forgot.” 
Barbara was Catholic. 
She wasn’t accustomed to clergymen 
with families. 

“I'd like Pastor Arnold to marry us, 
Babs. He’s a swell guy.” 

“T don’t think we can do that, honey. 
My church doesn’t believe that would 
be a real marriage.” 

“Well, I suppose Father Jonathan 
could marry us,” Jim conceded. “But 
the children would be Lutheran, of 
course?” He waved to Pastor Arnold as 
they drove by. “I’d want them to be 
Lutheran.” 

“Golly, honey, I don’t care much 
either way, but Father Jonathan told 
me they'd have to be Catholic.” 


JIM UNWRAPPED HIS RIGHT ARM from 
Barbara’s shoulder and fished in his 
pocket for a cigarette. Barbara let go 
of the jacket button long enough to 
light it for him. For a few minutes they 
stared out the front window. Then he 
used as gentle a voice as he could find. 
“T don’t see that it’s any of his business 
what our children are.” 

“But Jimmy, honey, Father Jonathan 
knows what’s right. He’s a priest.” 

The logic of that escaped Jim’s Prot- 
estant mind, but this was no time to 
argue logic. He turned the car down 
Midvale Avenue, along the river. He 
always drove along the river when he 
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wanted to think. Finally he said, “My 
kids are going to be Protestant.” 

Barbara noticed something in that 
tone she’d never heard from Jim be- 
fore. There was finality in it. 

“T love you, Jimmy, honey. Let’s not 
let this come between us.” 

“I love you, too, baby. Suppose you 
tell Father Jonathan what I said. I 
think he’ll agree. We'll get married in 
your church, and the kids’ll grow up 
in mine.” 

Barbara managed a smile. 
him, honey.” 

They didn’t talk much for the rest 
of the ride. Both were realizing their 
love a little more. 

“Don’t worry, darling,” Jim whis- 
pered. “It’ll work out all right.” 


“TIL tell 


AFTER SUPPER BARBARA walked down 
to Father Jonathan’s office. She went 
in with a determined look on her face. 
An hour and twenty-five minutes later 
she came out. The determined look 
was gone. She walked home without 
seeing the traffic, or the people she 
passed, or even the cute dresses in 
Janison’s windows. When she reached 
home, she went to her room. Jim’s pic- 
ture was on the table by her bed. 

“Jimmy.” She said it over several 
times. The last time she choked on it. 
“Oh Jimmy, honey, they’ve got to be 
Catholic. I wouldn’t mind them being 
Lutheran, honey, but it would be 
wrong. Father Jonathan says it would 
be, and he knows. Please, honey, let 
them be Catholic.” 

Sometimes it seemed as though his 
picture answered her. But this time 
it was forebodingly silent. 

“Can’t you see, Jimmy, honey, it has 
to be; he said so —” 

She turned to a little crucifix above 
her bed. “O Mary, Mary! Holy Mother 
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of God, isn’t there some other way?” 

Then the tears came and tried to 
wash away what the heart wanted to 
keep. 


IN THE EARLY TWILIGHT Jim found 


himself walking past his church. May- 


be Pastor Arnold was inside; he’d look | 


and see. The front door was unlocked. 
Jim opened it and peered in. The last 
rays of sunlight streamed through the 
rear window and flooded the altar. The 
cross seemed to be floating between the 
candlesticks. Seldom had Jim felt as he 
did now. God was there tonight. Jim 
walked down the aisle to the chancel 
steps. And the next thing Jim knew he 
was kneeling. 

“God, why don’t they believe we’re 
Christians? I love her, God, so very 


much. Please straighten this thing out. . 


And if it’s O.K. with you... let me 
keep her, God, please. In Jesus’ name,” 
he added, as he realized he had said a 


prayer. 

On Wednesday Jim found that ia 
was no longer talking to Barbara; he 
was now- talking to the Church, to a 
but said — 


church that didn’t argue, 
either ... or. And Barbara found her- 
self talking to a boy who had made up 
his own mind—all by himself. 


TIME HAD TO WoRK for over a year — 
But one 
day Jim went to a party that Mike was — 


before it healed Jim’s heart. 


throwing. It was strictly stag. That is, 
it was strictly stag until Mike’s sister 
arrived with a schoolmate. The school- 


mate was a cute little chick. She was © 
so cute that Jim left the party early. — 
Well, somebody had to take her home. — 


Her name was Janice. 


Jim had his first date with rectal 


the following Friday. Janice was a lot 
of fun. The conversation sparkled. On 
the way to the Sweet Shop Jim drove 
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past his church. “I go there,” he said 


» suddenly. “Where do you go?” 


i) } 


Janice gave him a slightly startled 
look. “St. Mary’s,” she answered. 
“That's pretty far from where you 


‘| live,” Jim continued. “Do you go every 


*) Sunday?” 


Well, Janice thought, at least it’s a 
new approach. “Of course.” 
Then Jim got off the subject as fast 


* as his imagination would take him. The 
*| conversation sparkled again. 


Janice left her handkerchief in his 


= ear. He returned it the next day—in 
1 the afternoon, when she wouldn’t be 


| home. That was that. 


«"...; Jim said quietly as he drove 


away. “Why are all the pretty ones 
Catholic?” 


SUNDAY, AS JIM WAS READING the 


. church bulletin board, he happened to 
' notice that the last line read: 


LutHEeR LEaGuE — 7.30 P. mM. 


_ There was nothing new about that in- 


A 
a 
4 
K 
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vitation, but in Jim’s mind a new 
thought was connected with it. All af- 
ternoon he tried to argue himself out 
of going. At five-after-seven he finally 
told himself, “I might as well try it. 
Mike said he wanted to see me about 
something; and he'll be there.” 

When Jim arrived at the meeting a 


i barrage of faces confronted him. Each 


| was wearing a variation of the well- 


what-are-you-doing-here expression. 
It left Jim with the same comfortable 


| feeling that fathers get in a maternity 


ward. But Nancy, the pastor’s daugh- 
ter, detached herself and come over 
towards him. 

“Come on in and sit down,” she said. 
She said a lot more in the way she 
tossed her head. That hair was worth 
showing off. 

After the meeting Jim saw the pastor. 
“Pastor, what's a good book about 
Luther for me to read?” 

Obviously Jim had a problem, and 
the pastor wanted an opportunity to 
talk it over with him. The pastor also 
had a problem; he couldn’t think of a 
good book about Luther. “Come over 
to the house in a little while, Jim. [Pll 
see what I can find.” 


SINCE THEY WERE BOTH going to the 
same place, it was the most natural 
thing in the world for Jim to walk 
Nancy home. There wasn’t much con- 
versation. However, there was one 
time when Jim said, “You’d better take 
my arm while we're crossing this 
street.” 

Inasmuch as they were in the middle 
of the block, Nancy answered, “But 
we're not crossing any street.” 

“Are you going to quibble over de- 
tails?” She wasn’t. So there was even 
less conversation after that. 

As Jim went into the parsonage and 
up to the study, he began to wonder 
whether Nancy would be of more help 
with his problem than the pastor. 

She was. As a matter of fact, she 
solved it. 


i 


A woman, after the sermon, thanked the minister for his manu- 


script. “I found it so helpful.” 


The minister replied: “I hope it will not prove so helpful as the 


last sermon you heard me preach.” 


“Why, what do you mean?” she asked. 
“Well,” the minister said, “that sermon lasted you three months.” 
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STUDY OF THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 
By John Schmidt 


KNOW THE BIBLE. Before reading 
this article, read Luke 3:1-38. 


CHRISTIANITY ROOTS IN HISTORY. That 
is one of the reasons why it triumphed 
over its early competitors, the mystery 
cults. These also preached a message 
of salvation. Some of them talked of a 
saviour who died and rose again. They 
even had sacred acts that closely re- 
sembled the Christian sacraments. But 
they had no historical basis for their 
message. Their basis was myth. 

Perhaps this is why Luke is so anx- 
ious to set his Gospel upon a solid basis 
of historical fact (compare 2:1-2). 
These things happened, he says, when 
Tiberius Caesar reigned over the world 
from Rome. This emperor was asso- 
ciated with Augustus from a p. 11, and 
ruled alone after the latter’s death in 
A. D. 14. Pilate, here called by the in- 
definite title of “governor,” was proc- 
urator of Judaea. Strictly, this office 
was that of financial assistant to a pro- 
consul, but in minor provinces such as 
Judea the procurator was in actual 
control of government affairs. Pilate 
seems to have held this office from A. p. 
26 to 36. The next mentioned is Herod 
Antipas, a son of Herod “the Great” 
(Matt. 2:1), who ruled over part of his 
father’s kingdom for 40 years. His title 
of “tetrarch” was that held by a sub- 
ordinate native ruler. Philip was his 
half-brother, and has his name im- 
mortalized in the town Caesarea Philippi 
which he rebuilt. Secular history is 
silent concerning the Lysanias whom 
Luke mentions next. 

It looks, at first, as though Luke 
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makes a mistake by saying, “Anna: 
and Caiaphas being the high priests’ 
(verse 2), for the Law specified tha’ 
there should be one high priest electec 
for life. But Annas had been deposed 
by the Romans in a. p. 15 and had beer 
succeeded by four sons. Caiaphas hele 
the office at this time (a. p. 26 or 27), 
but Annas still retained great popular 
support since pious Jews would regard 
his deposition as invalid. Annas and 
his colleagues were Sadducees, and 
were notorious for their greed for 
power. This list of political and re- 
ligious leaders proclaims loudly ss 
need for thorough reform. 


JOHN’S YEARS OF DESERT solitude had 
prepared him for this moment. Now he 
received a specific message from 
which he must announce to men. Onl; 
Luke mentions his missionary journeys 
the other Evangelists stressing 
that there “went out to him Jerusa 
and all Judaea” (Matt. 3:5). His p 
pose was to make level, straight, anc 
smooth the highway of the coming 
King. Such activity had been fore- 
shadowed by the prophet (Isaiah 40: 
3-5). John sets about its accomplish- 
ment by preaching the need for bap- 
tism, as a sign of divinely granted for- 
giveness. Such baptism was not a ne 
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thing in Judaism, for it was one of the 
demands, with circumcision and sac- 
rifices, made of Gentile converts. - John, 
however, insists that Jews also need re- 
pentance and forgiveness. It is char- 
acteristic of Luke’s universal emphasis 
that he alone should include the pro- 
phetic word “All flesh shall see the 
salvation of God” (verse 6). This Good 
News was net for a single nation. 

As illustrations of John’s message, 
Luke reports what he was “accustomed 
to say” to the multitudes, publicans and 
soldiers—groups with which the Lord 
Jesus had much to do later. With an 
illustration that fitted his surrounding 
he denounced as a “generation of 
vipers” those whose repentance was 
unreal. Such people are children of 
snakes, though they may boast of being 
children of Abraham. Before we con- 
demn him for his extreme language, we 
had better note that Jesus used the 
same words (Matt. 12:34; 23:33). 

Only a genuine repentance, a true 
change of mind, can save “from the 
wrath to come.” The test of its reality 
must lie in its results, in “fruits worthy 
of repentance.” The common boast, “A 
single Israelite is of more worth in 
God’s sight than all the nations of the 
world,” will not help. Looking around 
for an apt illustration, the preacher 
sees the abundant supply of loose stones 
that lay everywhere. “God can make 
sons of Abraham from these stones,” 
he says. Changing his figure of speech, 
he continues, “Already the ax has been 
touched to the fruitless tree, to mark 
the spot where the first blow will fall. 
Every such tree is being hewn down 
and is being cast into the fire” (verse 
9). Judgment cannot be evaded. 

His prescription to the penitent is 

| practical kindness and self-denial. Not 
|. withdrawal from life, but helpful par- 
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ticipation in it is God’s will. The luxury 
of a second tunic is sinful, if there are 
those who have none. Food, likewise, 
is to be shared with the needy. (Here, 
as elsewhere in the Bible, “meat” is 
used in its older sense of “food,” rather 
than “flesh.”) Tax-collectors, who de- 
served a bad reputation as grafiers, 
were told to be honest. They could col- 
lect only such taxes as were lawful 
Soldiers were told that they must not 
rob others by threat of violence or by 
blackmail. They must be content with 
their official wages. 


THIS IS, HOWEVER, only half of John’s 
message. This was only preparatory. 
His further purpose is revealed by his 
answer to those who asked, unceriainly, 
‘Do you suppose he could be the 
Christ?” (verse 15). John reports 
(1:19-28) that the question was put 
directly to him by a deputation of 
priests and Levites. No, he answers, a 
mightier than I is coming. My baptism 
is nothing to His, for His is able really 
to destroy evil and create good. So 
much greater is He, that I am not 
worthy to be His slave and untie the 
thongs of His sandals. This One, whose 
coming I announce, will divide hu- 
manity like a thresher separates grain 
from chaff. With a shovel the grain will 
be thrown high, that the wind may 
blow the straw and chaff to one side, 
where it can be completely destroyed 
by fire (verse 17). In words like these 
the great forerunner of Jesus preached 
the good news of God’s action. 


LUKE HURRIES AHEAD of his story to 
finish the record of John’s activity. 
Herod, the tetrarch, had fallen in love 
with the wife of his brother Philip (not 
the one mentioned in verse 1), who 
lived in Rome. He divorced his wife 
and persuaded Herodias to run away 
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with him. This the courageous John 
condemned as sinful. Instead of re- 
penting, Herod silenced John by put- 
ting him in a cell of a gloomy fortress 
near the Dead Sea. (Compare Matt. 
14:3-5 and Mark 6:17-20.) 

Luke’s story of Christ’s baptism at 
the hands of John is very brief, and 
needs to be supplemented by the ac- 
counts of Matthew (3:13-17) and Mark 
(1:9-11). When all the people had gone 
to John to receive his “baptism unto 
repentance,” Jesus went also. The 
actual baptism is passed over quickly, 
although Luke does pause to mention 
Jesus’ prayer. For this Evangelist de- 
voted considerable space to Jesus’ prac- 
tice and teaching of prayer. 

Luke, like the others, reports espe- 
cially upon the meaning which the bap- 
tism experience had for Jesus. He saw 
the heaven open and the Holy Spirit 
descending, as a dove, upon His head. 
And he heard the approving Voice, 
“Thou art My beloved Son; in Thee I 
am well pleased” (verse 22). The quiet 
years of preparation in Nazareth had 
been in accord with the Father’s will. 

The familiar translation of the next 
verse hides the meaning somewhat. 
The words “to be” are supplied by the 
translators to make a smoother English 
sentence. But we may better follow 
Luke’s own hint in Acts 1:1 and trans- 
late: “And Jesus, when He began both 
to do and teach, was about thirty years 
of age.” This was the age of full ma- 
turity, according to Jewish custom. At 
this age, for example, scribes were first 
permitted to teach. It has been thought, 
too, that the long delay was due to fam- 
ily obligations. If, as suggested, Joseph 
died soon after Jesus’ twelfth birthday, 
it would be the responsibility of the 
oldest son to care for His mother. and 
her other children. 
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THERE ARE, OF COURSE, two genealogies 
of Jesus in the New Testament, here 
and in Matthew 1:1-16. The latter 
opens his account this way because he 
is anxious to show his Jewish readers 
that this Jesus is the Davidic Messiah 
they had been expecting. Luke, writing 
for Gentiles, is not interested in that. 
He places at the head of his list the 
Name in which he is most interested. 

Differences between the two lists 
have caused much discussion. Often it 
has been argued that Matthew gives 
the genealogy of Joseph, while Luke’s 
is that of Mary. Unfortunately for this 
theory, Luke states plainly that it is 
Joseph who was the son of Heli (verse 
23). In any event, Jewish genealogies 
always traced the descent through the 
fathers. It seems probable that Mat- 
thew gives the official line of royal in- 
heritance, while Luke records the 
actual line of descent. 

You will probably skip through this 
list quite rapidly. But be careful not 
to slip through so fast that you fail to 
see two important things: (1) Luke’s 


universal interest, which he may have 


learned from the great Missionary to 
the Gentiles, would not let him stop, 
as Matthew did, with Abraham, the 
father of the Hebrews. Luke goes on 
to trace his Lord’s ancestry to Adam, 
the father of the entire human family 
(verse 38). (2) Luke’s effective con- 
trast. He begins with “Jesus . . . being 
(as was supposed) the son of Joseph” 
(verse 23). This was the popular 
opinion, since the story of the mirac- 
ulous birth could not be told except to 
intimates, and also the legal status. But 
that is not the real situation, insists 
Luke. This Jesus who was the reputed 


son of Joseph was in reality “the Son — 


of God” (verse 38). This conviction 
Luke also shared with his friends. 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


Mrs. Lathrop Goes to a Parent-Teacher Meeting 


THE AFTERNOON was warmer than I 


_had realized. The package of paper 


plates and napkins was beginning to 


_ grow heavy. If only I hadn’t worn my 


spring suit! I hoped the school build- 
ing would be cooler than the street. 

The school was set back from the 
pavement, the front lawn elaborately 
terraced. At the side some of the play- 
ground equipment was visible. Through 
the open windows I could see into 
classrooms where the children were 
finishing their work for the day. 

As I opened the front door, Bobby 
Tremont appeared at the window 
above me, watering the geraniums. I 
waved, and he pretended to pour the 
contents of his watering can outside 
instead of into the window-box. He 
cast a swift glance back into the room 
to see whether the teacher had ob- 
served his conduct. A boy at a desk 
near the window craned his neck. I 
hurried into the vestibule. Distracting 
the pupils would not please the faculty. 

Mrs. Tremont appeared at the end of 
the hall. We greeted each other in 
appropriately hushed tones. 

“I just saw your son Bobby watering 
the flowers in his room.” 

“Is he still at that? He was being 
teacher’s little helper when I arrived 
a half-hour ago.” 

Joan says he always gets his work 
done before the rest of the class, so 
perhaps he has extra time to devote to 
gardening.” 

“T wish he’d show some of that same 
zeal at home. Mrs. Cline is in the 
lunchroom. We wanted to set the tea- 


table a little early. We can get away 
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with serving less food, if things look 
a little prettier than usual.” 


“How Lovety,’ I exclaimed as we 
entered the disguised lunchroom. All 
the tables had been pushed back along 
the walls except one near the long row 
of windows. That one had been cov- 
ered with a perfectly exquisite madeira 
cloth. In the center, roses nodded from 
a wide silver bowl. Gleaming candle- 
sticks held tall candles. 

Mrs. Cline took my package. “We 
really should have our best china and 
linen napkins to go with that table ar- 
rangement,” she laughed, “but I’m sure 
no one wants to slave over washing 
dishes on an afternoon like this.” 

A bell clanged violently, making us 
jump like puppets on a string. The 
subdued babble of many voices and 
the less subdued tramping of many 
feet drifted in to us. A smiling red- 
haired woman burst through the door- 
way. 

“Just made it! Those lines of chil- 
dren all marching this way and that 
nearly walked over me. Here are the 
papers for the mothers to sign by 
classes. And if anyone takes my pen- 
cils again at this meeting, I’m going to 
turn in a bill to the P.T.A.” 

“Have you seen the prize?” asked 
Mrs. Cline. “The picture is especially 
attractive this time.” She pointed to 
a framed print which I had not no- 
ticed. Two children, wide-eyed with 
wonder, stood in a sun-dappled clear- 
ing in a wood. From behind trees and 
rocks crept the gayest possible forest 
creatures. The title, “Of such is the 
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Kingdom,” was sketched in vine-en- 
twined letters. The artist had caught 
the spirit of childhood, its credulity 
and charm. 

More mothers were gathering. I was 
somewhat surprised when Joan slipped 
in with them. “I know,” she nodded. 
“This is not a children’s party. But 
some of us older ones have been 
chosen to look after the little children 
on the playground. I’m going out there 
right away. I just wanted to be sure 
you saw the picture. If our class 
doesn’t get the prize, I shall die.” 

“I hope you will win. There seem 
to be quite a lot of mothers from your 
class here already. But if you don’t 
win, you'll probably live through it.” 


A TALL, HEAVY-BUILT GIRL was beck- 
oning from the doorway. Beside her, 
Joan looked positively puny, although 
they were classmates. As they skipped 
off together they were a ridiculous 
combination. Mrs. Cline looked after 
them with a smile and a sigh. 

“IT was built like that. It certainly 
isn’t any fun. People think you are 
older than you are. They expect you 
to act like an adult when you're still 
full of childish capers. Mistakes that 
seem cute in a smaller child seem 
mountainous.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to have done you 
any permanent harm!” ; 

“No,” she smiled. “I suppose I 
haven’t any psychological scars—un- 
less a great feeling of sympathy for all 
big girls could be called one.” 

“Betty doesn’t seem to feel the need 
for sympathy.” 

“No, she has a really beautiful dis- 
position. Have you heard about the 
day their Sunday school teacher 
wanted them to feel God?” 

“Feel God?” 
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“Yes, the teacher at Betty’s church 
is a rather emotional sort of person. 
She thinks most Sunday school in- 
struction is too factual, too little spir- 
itual. She was telling her class they 
ought to be able to close their eyes 
and stretch out their hands and really 
feel God. After she had talked about 
it for a time, she had the class try it. 
When they opened their eyes she 
asked, ‘Did you feel something big, 
something wonderful?’ Most of the 
class looked embarrassed and said 
nothing. The only child who spoke up 
was the one next to Betty. ‘I did,’ she 
said, I felt Betty.’ ” 

“That never really happenedt Santee 
one must have made it up.” 

“No such thing! It really Hie te 
because the children all went home 
telling the same story. It nearly broke 
up the class, but I felt it served the 
teacher right for having so little 
understanding of the thought processes 
of that age.” 

“It’s a hard age to understand. It 
believes in miracles but wants them 
concrete.” 


A COUPLE OF WOMEN near us were 
looking at us curiously, and I realized 
that our conversation was hardly the 
usual party patter. However, my curi- 
osity about Mrs. Cline had been 
aroused. She was not a member of our 
church. Of that I was certain. 

As we made our way toward the 
classroom where the business meeting 
was to be held, I asked her about her 
church connection. 

“Just a heathen,” she laughed. “I 
was Presbyterian and my husband was 
Episcopal, but we’ve never joined a 
church here in Eastwick.” 

“Then I shall put my husband on 
your trail.” I smiled. But I meant it. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Shall | Be a Deacon? 


I have been nominated to be a deacon. 
The election is not far off. I have asked to 
be taken off the list of nominees, but the 
council insists that I serve because my ex- 
perience in school affairs may be helpful 
in church management. 

But I am on the school board. That 
means some long, tedious, and even stormy 
sessions. I sometimes come home after 
such a meeting and cannot get to sleep 
until four or five o’clock in the morning. 
I feel that I just cannot add another nerve- 
wracking experience to my schedule. I 
must have reasonable rest and relaxation. 


Church councils need to be manned 
by the best persons available. The 
usual excuses ought not keep one from 
serving. 

Your argument is plausible. A con- 
siderable number of people are so con- 
stituted that they cannot stand tensions 
and upsets, and a man has to be fair to 
himself and to his family. You wiil 
have to weigh the church’s need of you, 
your interest in the church, your health, 
and all other obligations that rest upon 
you, and in consideration of the whole 
situation make your decision. Perhaps 
you can see fit to rule out some other 
responsibility in favor of serving on the 
council. 

Unless there are very pressing rea- 
sons, able persons ought to serve as 
councilmen willingly and gladly. The 
work is of high value and importance. 
It is an honor to have such a part in 
the program of the Christian church. 
Today a good many people are indiffer- 
ent to rendering Christian service. They 
have all sorts of excuses to escape doing 
anything. But congregations have to 
have a lot of volunteer leaders and 
helpers. Their life and work require 
them. 
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By EARL S. RUDISILL 
Charge Accounts 


Do charge accounts do more harm or 
good? 


The outcomes depend on how ac- 
counts are used, and that, in turn, rests 
upon what kind of persons we are. 

If a person (or a family) allows an 
account to become an encouragement to 
careless or extravagant buying, he may 
always have a load of debt hanging 
over him and harassing him. Well 
used, such an account provides ease 
of returning unsatisfactory goods, es- 
tablishes credit, and makes for conven- 
ience. 


Deciding to Marry 

I have been going with a young man for 
several years. For months he has wanted 
me to marry him. To this I am agreeable 
except for one hindrance. He is employed 
in another state, and my mother objects to 
my going so far from home. I am worried 
about this problem. 

Robert is a fine man in every respect. 
He has a good education and is succeeding 
in his work. I want to marry him, but I 
don’t want to break my mother’s heart, as 
she says will happen if I go to ——. I wish 
Robert’s work were closer home. 


Such a dilemma is most unpleasant. 
But the case is clear. In the light of the 
facts given the decision should be for 
marriage. 

Well meaning as your mother un- 
doubtedly is, she is wrong. You are at 
a point in life when marriage is the 
natural and most desirable thing. Your 
mother’s possessive feeling ought to be 
overcome, so that you may leave home 
without feeling that you are doing your 
mother an injustice. For you to yield 
to your mother’s desire would probably 
bring regret to both of you, 
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The Revision of the New Testament 
The Revised Standard Version of the New Testament. Thomas Nelson & Sons. 553 pages. $2. 


IN MANY RESPECTS this new revision is far superior to its predecessors. In the first 
place, it is based on a better Greek text and a deeper understanding of the meaning of 
the original words. A careful comparison of the work with the Greek text of Westcott 
end Hort and the sixteenth edition of Nestle with critical apparatus reveals the fact that 
the revisers have applied to their task expert knowledge of the science of textual crit- 


icism, which has made definite advances 
in the twentieth century. 

They have made considerable use not 
only of the accumulated textual resources 
of the past, but also of important early 
Greek manuscripts and papyri which have 
been brought to light in recent decades. 
Among these are the Washington Codex, 
secured in 1906, and the Chester Beatty 
Papyri, discovered in 1931. The latter 
fragments belong to the first half of the 
third century a. pv. Thus they antedate 
by a century the two most important 
Greek codices, Sinaiticus and Vaticanus, 
from the fourth century. The revisers, 
therefore, have had far greater resources 
of biblical knowledge at their command 
than the translators of any previous pe- 
riod. An investigation of parallel pas- 
sages provides numerous illustrations of 
this better understanding of the text. 


Bur THE REVISERS have not always been 
consistent in their adherence to the Greek. 
In some instances they appear to digress 
unnecessarily from the original. For ex- 
ample, if Galatians 3:22 the King James 
Version follows the Greek text literally: 
. . the promise by faith of Jesus 
Carat” .’” The American Standard Ver- 
sion said only slightly: “. . . the promise 
by faith in Jesus Christ .. .” RSV, how- 
ever, violates every Greek construction 
in the phrase by the free rendering: 

.... What was promised to faith in Jesus 
Christ .. .” Naturally, the members of the 
Revision Committee did not always agree 
among themselves. Of interest is the form 
of the familiar doctrinal statement, “The 
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just shall live by faith.” In Romans 1:17 — 
and Galatians 3:11 RSV reads, “He who 
through faith is righteous shall live.” But 
in each of these instances reference is 
made to a footnote giving an alternate 
reading in italics, “The righteous shall live 
by faith.” 

Readers accustomed to KJV in general | _ 
will find somewhat disconcerting the — 
practice of relegating to footnotes pas- 
sages lacking sufficient support in the 
ancient Greek manuscripts. For example, _ 
Matthew 6:13b, the conclusion to the Lord’s 
Prayer, is omitted in the text, as in ASV, 
but is carried in a footnote with the state- 
ment: “Many authorities, some ancient, 
add, in some form, For thine is the king- 
dom and the power and the glory, forever. 
Amen.” 

Does anyone believe that this clause, 
which probably represents an early litur- 
gical addition, will ever fall out of use in 
the worship of the churches? Yet RSV is 
intended to be used in worship. As com- 
petent a critic as Scrivener, who observed 
that the clause is attested by Syriac ver- 
sions of the second century, said: “I am 
not yet absolutely convinced of its spu- 
riousness.” One wonders to what extent 
the footnotes may retard the popular use 
of the new revision. Yet they represent 
devotion to the early attested Greek text. 


For THE MOST PART the revisers have 
quite conservatively avoided following — 
conjectural emendations of the original. 
For example, both Moffatt and Goodspeed - 
in translating I Peter 3:19, which is a 
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Enoch belongs in the Greek text. 


basic passage for the doctrine of Christ’s 
descent into hell, adopted the disturbing 
conjecture of Rendel Harris that the name 
Thus 
Moffatt translates the passage: “... Enoch 
also went and preached to the imprisoned 


spirits . . .” And Goodspeed likewise in 


An American Translation: “In it Enoch 
went and preached... .” But RSV holds 
to the attested Greek: “. . . in which he 
went and preached to the spirits in 
prison .. .” However, in Jude 5 the re- 


_visers introduce a conjectural reading 
' supported by Hort, namely, “. . . that he 


who saved a people,” adding a footnote: 


.“Some ancient authorities read Jesus, or 


the Lord or God.” 


Bur IN GENERAL the Greek text is fol- 


- lowed with great care and skill. There 


are numerous examples of operations as 
delicate as fitting jewels in a wristwatch. 
For this reason the workmanship of the 
revisers must be appraised as a whole and 
not in isolated instances, concerning which 


- human judgment may vary considerably. 


Every version is in part an interpretation 
and no translation is altogether perfect, 
for it is impossible to express the ideas 
conveyed by one language in exact equiv- 
alents of another, particularly if centuries 
lie between. 

The new revision shows considerable 
improvement over KJV and ASV in choice 
of words. For example, Romans 12:9 
reads in KJV: “Let love be without dis- 
simulation.” ASV: “Let love be without 
hypocrisy.” But RSV states positively: 
“Let love be genuine.” In I Peter 2:2 KJV 
reads: “As newborn babes, desire the sin- 
cere milk of the word...” ASV: “... long 
for the spiritual milk which is without 
guile.” RSV states it simply: “. . . long 
for the pure spiritual milk.” The idea of 
“gure milk” is clear to every child. 

Briefly, “mind” is better than “reins,” 
as in KJV and ASV; “letter,” than “epis- 
tle”; “oxpiation,” than “propitiation”; and 
“covetousness,” than “concupiscence.” Al- 
though the words employed in RSV are 
simpler, they are no less reverent. One 
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cannot find harsh, vulgar, colloquial, or 
trivial expressions. It will stand the test 
of good English today. 


THE FORM OF THE NEW REVISION likewise 
represents an improvement over KJV and 
ASV. As in most modern books, with 
which it compares favorably, a single col- 
umn is employed on each page, without 
the usual distracting notes; paragraphs are 
indented; direct discourse is indicated by 
the use of quotation marks; quotations 
from the Old Testament are set apart; 
references are placed at the bottom of the 
page; and verse numbers are set in smaller 
type, except those marking new para- 
graphs. One may read page after page 
without a sense of the piecemeal, such 
as one acquires in reading from older ver- 
sions. 

No man, woman, or child can read 
through this new yet ancient volume—and 
this can be done in a half-day—without 
experiencing something of the divine 
Presence, for this is truly the living Word 
of God in language which we now speak. 

E. E. FLack 


Know the Bible 


The Fulness of God. By Dr. John H. Cable. 
Moody Press. Pages. $1. 


The author, a faculty member of Moody 
Bible Institute, calls his book “An Exposi- 
tion of Ephesians from the Greek.” The 
pastor will enjoy the study of this book 
and will find it succinct and stimulating. 
There is a deal of help here for the ex- 
pository preacher. Numerous cross refer- 
ences and illustrations enlighten the 
reader. 

Sunday school teachers and home Bible 
students will find the book helpful and in- 
teresting. The treatment is thoroughly 
evangelical. Its careful study will enrich 
the spiritual and practical life of sincere 
Christians. Each chapter covers a logical 
division of the Epistle. An outline sum- 
mary at the end of each chapter serves 
as a review and to fix in mind the ground 
covered. Cart I. Empson 
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eross the Desk 


Effects, direct and indirect, of the 
coal strike have made John L. Lewis 
the outstanding individual in current 
news of America’s industrial efforts. 
Persons in disagreement with the pri- 
ority he demands for those described 
as his miners are calling him the ob- 
stacle to reconversion and therefore 
the enemy of the nation. 

It is not the province of the church 
press to become a partisan in this dis- 
pute, but THe LurTHEeRAN can with pro- 
priety advise its readers to consider the 
implications of this crisis in the in- 
dustries of the nation. There are gen- 
eral principles to which all must give 
heed. 

One of these is lack of a balancing 
principle by which disputes in the 
sphere of industry can be adjusted 
equitably. It can be asserted that pres- 
ent regulations are inadequate. 

A second assertion has a reasonable 
foundation. It is this: an economic ad- 
justment which is reached by making 
the great majority of the nation’s cit- 
izens innocent, or at least helpless, suf- 
ferers is ethically unfair and therefore 
unstable. President Truman’s Fact 
Finding Commission and its corollaries 
of continuance in production during 
the period of investigation and accept- 
ance of the recommendations of the 
arbiters in the dispute seem to be a 
sound process. But it requires fairness 
and confidence in the method. 


Richly Blessed 

The shift of the activities of the 
ULCA from the generation which ac- 
cepted responsibilities in 1918 and the 
“younger set” now carrying on so suc- 
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cessfully is necessary, normal, and 
notable. The election of Franklin C. 
Fry to the presidency in 1944 was not 
the defeat of his predecessor, Dr. F. H. 
Knubel, but the recognition that the 
generation of founders had completed 
the foundations of a great ecclesiastical 
structure, and passed it on in competent 
vigor to those coming after them. 

The administration which is now in 


charge of our ecclesiastical forces has ~ 


exhibited courage, skill, and consecra- 
tion: the program has not only the 
main features of obediencé to our com- 
mission, so that it can be discerned by 
any interest and participant, but during 
the past years it has fashioned the de- 
tails of operation. It is now in position 
to offer a satisfying share of fruitful 
co-operation to any member who seeks 
to serve the Master and to extend the 
Church on earth. The competence of 
the second generation and the results 
of their labor constitute a tribute of 
respect to those who first envisioned 
the formation of the ULCA in 1918, and 
that converted many forms of latent 
spiritual energy into soul-uplifting 
forces. Seen through the programs of 
its boards and agencies, the accomplish- 
ments of the United Lutheran Church 
bear witness to the divine grace for 
which the people prayed and by which 
God’s blessing has been demonstrated. 

Take for example the organization 


which has been granted this month of — 


May to promulgate its program and re- 
ceive the resources which energize Lu- 
theran World Action. It is true that 
the National Lutheran Council is not 
exclusively a United Lutheran en- 
deavor. Through it we are now in 
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| loser association with fellow believers 
in America than at any time in the past 
half century. This agency which is 
handling our forces of relief at this 
critical time is only 28 years old. Its 
accomplishments are excelled only by 
its plans for future service in the name 
jof and for the Kingdom of Christ. These 
jare extensive in volume but too obvi- 
jously dictated by the spirit of Christian 
\fellowship to be arguable. 


Valuable Previous Experience 
Sometimes the National Lutheran 
i Council has been described as a “war 
i baby,” its parentage being thereby re- 
‘lated to World War I. The agreements 
iby which the organization was effected 
| were accepted in 1918 before November 
] 
J 


; 
Hi 


11, but with the well-grounded assur- 
tance that signs of the dawn of peace 
were visible and that preparedness to 


= the Word and Sacraments to 
i 


a war-confused world must be under- 
taken. The two-year-old activities 
conducted by the Commission for Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Welfare were reach- 
ing the conclusion of their require- 
ments. Church work by, among and 
for’ civilians was to be its successor. 

War in its essence is a consequence 

of the world’s sinfulness, and not a 

eause. It is no longer the recreation 

of princes but it remains the final court 

of appeal wherein the settlement of 
national differences is reached by 

armed might and not by reasoned ad- 

justments to facts and conditions. War 

_ bears witness to the enormous potency 
of the evil in the world of human kind. 

Being actuated by evil, wars always 

‘ destroy property, disrupt and confuse 
| progress and production, and exact a 
_ terrible toll of human values. The 
) cruelties and casualties are not hidden. 
_ Everybody suffers, and the immediate 
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endeavor of postwar years is sym- 
bolized by two R’s—reconstruction and 
rehabilitation. The National Lutheran 
Council’s objectives were not primarily 
those activities dictated by the demands 
of war years. On the contrary, unity of 
effort in proclaiming the gospel of 
peace and in building the Kingdom of 
Christ was uppermost in the minds of 
the founders. But circumstances cre- 
ated priorities. 

When reliable news reports reached 
the newly organized agency of Amer- 
ican Lutherans that their fellow believ- 
ers in Latvia and adjacent Baltic prov- 
inces were eating weeds and living in 
shelters after the Bolshevik revolution 
and a following famine; when Laurtiz 
Larsen and John A. Morehead, W. L. 
Scheding and others told at home what 
they had seen abroad, the churches 
gave their mandate to this agency— 
take food, shelter, and clothing to the 
war-stricken, famine victims of a war. 
And the people’s will to give aid pre- 
vailed. That ministry, though war- 
caused, was peace-blessed. 

Now again the powers of evil have 
had their day, during which the most, 
the worst, and the most ingenious 
agencies of destruction have wrought 
their will. The resultant effects—hun- 
ger, poverty, lawlessness, and despair 
—which cry for relief are beyond 
parallel. Again the National Lutheran 
Council has been called to world serv- 
ice. The volume of relief might well 
dismay Lutherans in the United States 
and Canada; but instead we are re- 
sponding to appeals in amounts that will 
be a “winning minority,” to use a 
phrase that John A. Morehead made 
familiar a score of years ago. God’s 
grace is inexhaustible. 


Nathan RF. Melhorn 
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Four Michigan Synod Churches 
Are Manned by Former Chaplains 


By WaALTer M. Branpr 


THe MicuicAN Synop has succeeded in 
manning four of its Detroit churches with 
returned army and navy chaplains. The 
Rev. Alfred G. Belles, formerly of Me- 
morial Church, Louisville, Ky., and four 
years with the army in the North Pacific 
theater, is pastor of Holy Communion 
Church since the first of the year. The 
Rev. Richard W. Albert, formerly of First 
Church, Bellefontaine, Ohio, and with the 

navy in the South 

Pacific, was in- 

stalled as pastor 

IC of Christ Lutheran 

Church in March. 

P The Rev. Goodwin 

T. Olson, with an 

army service rec- 

ord, and formerly 

of St. John’s Church, Great Falls, Mont., 

is pastor of Nativity Church. The Rev. J. 

Howard Laughner, army chaplain in 

charge of the Persian Gulf Service Com- 

mand and in pre-war days pastor of Grace 

Church, Louisville, Ky., assumed charge of 
Resurrection Church early in May. 

Tue Rev. Rosert R. Sata resigned as 
pastor of the Church of the Resurrection, 
Detroit, Apr. 22. He has accepted a call 
from the Board of American Missions to 
serve as a board missionary. Formerly 
president of the Eastern Conference, he 
was vice-president of synod at the time of 
his resignation. 

THe CoMMITTEE ON HomME MissIONs re- 
cently decided to establish a mission in 
Dearborn. Lots have been purchased, and 
a board missionary will soon be on the 
field to establish a congregation. 

Many of Detroit’s congregations are par- 
ticipating in the Sunday school enlistment 
program promoted by the Parish and 
Church School Board. The Rev. William 
S. Avery, formerly pastor of Augsburg 
Church, Detroit, now a secretary of the 
board, is directing the program, 
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At a receENT ALC-ULC pastors’ associa-— 
tion meeting held at Zion Church (ALC), 
Ferndale, the Rev. L. H. Pertner pastor, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, Finnish, 
Slovak and Hungarian Lutheran pastors 
were present to swell the ranks of asso- 
ciation’s membership. Distinguished guests 
were Dr. Ralph H. Long of New York and 
Dr. Conrad Bergendoff of Rock Island, Il. 
The high moment of the day came when 
all knelt at the altar to partake of the 
Holy Communion. 

Fist Huncarran Church, Detroit, re- 
cently celebrated the 35th anniversary of 
the ordination of its pastor, the Rev. James 
Becker. The whole Hungarian community — 
gathered at a large testimonial banquet to 
offer congratulations. Greetings were ex- 
tended by fellow pastors, editors of the 
Hungarian press and representatives of 
the Michigan State Legislature of which 
pastor Becker is a member. 

CELEBRATION of the 20th anniversary o 
Dr. Ralph J. White’s pastorate at Trinity, 
Grand Rapids, was a recent event. A tes- 


“— 
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timonial dinner was served to more than ~ 


200 guests. Greetings were presented by 


the clergy representing most of the Prot- 
estant Christian forces of the community. — 


Dr. White was presented a new pulpit robe ~ 
and bonds in the amount of $1,050 in addi- — 
tion to a generous purse. A three-months’ 
leave of absence granted in recognition of . 
20 years of faithful service will enable 
Dr. and Mrs. White to travel extensively _ 
in the land below the Rio Grande. 
Messran Cuurcu, Detroit, the Rev. Ivan 
O. Miller pastor, recently installed a mo- 


tion picture projector. The church’s gym- — 


nasium is used weekly by about 50 boys 
in the neighborhood. Only one of these 
boys was a member of the church when 


these activities were begun. Now a goodly 
number of them are attending church — 


school and the services. A war veteran is 
directing the program. An “Over 21” club, 
the chief purpose of which is to provide 


for social needs of returning servicemen — 
and their friends also is under the dine 1 


tion of a returned serviceman. 
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Dr. F. R. Knubel Asks Closer Unity 
With Inner Mission Organizations 


12 By Curistian P. JENSEN 


| Syracuse —An appeal for closer unity 
‘between New York Synod and the inner 
mission organizations on its territory was 
‘made by Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, synod 
president, at the Central Conference con- 
‘vention in Zion Church, May 1. 

The fact that no direct tie exists be- 
‘tween the institutions of mercy and the 
_synodical body was seen as evidence that 
little consideration is being given to inner 
/missions on this territory. 

The following offi- 

cers were re-elected: 

The Rev. Paul J. 

Tritschler, Endicott, 

president; the Rev. 

Viggo Swensen, Syra- 

| cuse, vice-president; 
‘the Rev. George Heck, Oswego, secretary; 
_and Mr. Kenneth Doty, Syracuse, treasurer. 
| Mr. Merle W. Pabst was elected the lay 


representative on the synodical committee. 
Mr. William A. Ganant and Mr. William 
G. Yeckel were elected members of the 
Central Conference executive committee. 

Pastors Tritschler and Swensen were 
elected delegates to the ULC Convention. 
Alternates are Dr. C. A. Ritchie and Pas- 
tor Heck; lay representatives, Mr. Doty 
and Mr. Yeckel; alternates, Mr. Harry 
Averill and Mr. Gustav Schneider. 

The Holy Communion was celebrated 
with Pastors Swensen and Heck officiating. 
The sermon was preached by Pastor 
Tritschler. 

THE FIFTH CONVENTION of the Central 
Conference Brotherhood was held Apr. 27 
in St. Paul’s Church, Utica, Dr. Paul E. 
Arnold pastor. The Rev. Christian P. Jen- 
sen, pastor of Zion Church, Syracuse, was 
liturgist, and Dr. Arnold spoke. Mr. Ed- 
ward H. Hitzelberger presided. Pastor 
Tritschler and Mr. Edward F. Group, vice- 
president of the Brotherhood of the United 
Lutheran Synod of New York, brought 
greetings. 

The conference Brotherhood is divided 


The Rev. Paul J. Tritschler, center, who was re-elected president of Central Conference of New 
York Synod, confers with conference, synod and ULC officers. They are, left to right, Dr. Paul C. 
White, secretary of synod; the Rev. George E. Heck, re-elected secretary of conference; Dr. Paul 
Andrew Kirsch, assistant executive secretary of the Board of American Missions; and the Rev. 
Viggo Swenson, re-elected vice-president of conference. 
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into three areas. Mr. Henry Metz reported 
from the Syracuse area, Mr. Earl Jackson, 
the southern area, and Mr. Clark Good- 
ling, Utica. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mr. Gustav Schneider, Syra- 
cuse; first vice-president, Mr. Edward 
Juergensen, Utica; second: vice-president, 
Mr. Doty, Syracuse; third vice-president, 
Mr. Jackson, Endicott; treasurer, Mr. 
Arthur Paschke, Oswego; and secretary, 
Mr. Goodling, Utica. 

The highlight of the convention came at 
the dinner when the Rev. Ewart E. Turner, 
New Hartford, gave an address on “An 
Old Word for a New World.” Mr. Turner 
was the only war correspondent allowed 
in Germany on a special assignment. He 
was the pastor of the historic American 
Church in Berlin 1930-34 and has been 
a personal friend of Pastor Martin Nie- 
moeller for the past 10 years. 

Pastor Niemoeller writes concerning 
him, “Ewart E. Turner is not only my best 
American friend but he has been with me 
longer than any other American and hence 
knows me better.” Pastor Niemoeller 
guided him through the infamous Dachau 
concentration camp. He spent Christmas 
with the Neimoeller family. Mr. Turner 
pointed out that within two years the 
ecumenical spirit in Germany will be dis- 
sipated unless there is a united policy of 
all nations with respect to the German 
people. 

Tue Rev. ArtHur R. Seypa who has been 
assisting the Rev. Dr. John Dudde in Liver- 
pool, has been called as associate pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Liverpool, and will 
assist in the development both of Christ 
Church, Salina, and a rural field north of 
Liverpool. 


League Holds Vespers 

The Genesee Valley District Luther 
League held a candlelight vesper service 
on behalf of the Pocket Testament League, 
Mar. 24, at Resurrection Church, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. The message, “Pages of 
Power,” was given by the Rev. John A. W. 
Kirsch. Other participants were Virginia 
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lain of the 8th Armored Division. He wears 


Klem of St. John’s, the Rev. Dorr E. Fritts, 
the Rev. Eugene L. Stowell, Jeanne Mer- 
riman of St. John’s, and Harold Sachs of 
Emmanuel. 


Two Chaplains Released 


Two army chaplains, whose service to- 
tals 10 years, recently were released. They ~ 
are the Rev. Edmund A. Bosch who has 
been installed as pastor of Zion Church, 
Utica, N. Y., and the Rev. Edward J. | 
Mattson who is making his home tem-— 
porarily in Philadelphia, Pa. Both held 
the rank of lieutenant colonel while in the 
army. ' 


Edmund A. Bosch 


Rey. 


Before coming to Zion Church March 1, 
Pastor Bosch served as a chaplain in the 
U. S. Army for almost five years. He 
served as assistant division chaplain of the — 
26th (Yankee) Infantry Division during 
combat, and later became division chap- 


the American Defense medal, the Amer-— 
ican Theater ribbon, the European Theater 
ribbon with four battle stars, the Victory 
medal, and the Bronze Star medal. 
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Pastor Bosch is a graduate of Wagner 
College, and the’Philadelphia Seminary. He 
served as pastor of St. Luke’s Church, Bay 
Shore, L. I., from 1925 to.1934, at which 
time he was called to Grace Church, Man- 
hattan, N. Y. He remained there until 
called to active duty with the armed forces 
in April 1941. 

Chaplain Mattson formerly was pastor 
of Christ Church, Scranton. He is a vet- 
eran of Mexican Border service and of 
World War I, having served with the 28th 
Division in the AEF. He was commis- 
sioned originally as chaplain in the Organ- 
ized Reserve Corps in 1933. 

Called to active duty in March 1941, he 
served as post chaplain at Camp Croft, 
8. C.; Camp Davis, N. C.; and Camp For- 
rest, Tenn, He also served at Camp Bark- 
eley, Tex., and as senior chaplain, Camp 
Robinson, Ark. While at the Charleston 
Port of Embarkation with a hospital ship 
complement, Chaplain Mattson was or- 
dered to England with his unit. Upon his 
return to the States he. was sent to the 
New Orleans Port of: Embarkation where 
he remained until ordered to duty at the 
Station Hospital, Indiantown Gap. He re- 
cently was transferred to Fort Meade, Md. 

While in the service, Pastor Mattson was 
honored with the degree of doctor of sacred 
theology by Temple University. 


Toledo Clergyman Gives $1,200 
To Church He Served For 12 Years 


By F. E. Srrosen 


ToLtEpo—“One hundred dollars for each 
of our 12 happy years at Glenwood.” 
That is the way in which the Rev. Fre- 
mont E, Leamer, pastor emeritus of Glen- 
wood Church, expressed his gratitude to 
the congregation he founded in 1901 and 
served until 1913. Pastor Leamer’s gift of 
$1,200 started an improvement and re- 
decorating program which has just been 
\ completed at a cost of $7,000. 
OHIO The gift was used to purchase 
- altar, pulpit, lectern, and chan- 
bel paneling. Other gifts by Anna Hansen 
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and Mrs. Charles F. Sprague provided 
new lighting fixtures and a baptismal font. 
The furnishings were dedicated on the 
45th anniversary of the church and during 
the Easter season. Holy Week accessions 
to the congregation numbered 89, making 
133 for the year. The Rev. A. E. Bell is 
pastor, assisted by the Rev. Paul Lottich. 

ONE HUNDRED-FoUR schools gained 10 per 
cent or more in Sunday school member- 
ship during the 25th membership cam- 
paign conducted by the Toledo Sunday 
School Association from Feb. 24 to Apr. 21. 
Again this year the largest increase among 
denominations was noted by the Lu- 
therans. Forty-two Lutheran schools 
gained a total of 1,111 students, bringing 
their combined membership to 11,758. 
This increase was equal to that of the 
other two largest denominations and was 
more than a fourth of the total increase. 
The school of Augsburg Lutheran Church 
for the third consecutive year held first 
place with 164 new students. First place 
in percentage of increase was won by a 
church for Negroes, St. Philip’s Lutheran 
which started with an enrollment of 15 
and closed with 52, an increase of 240 per 
cent. Third place in total increase was 
held by Redeemer Lutheran Church, with 
103 new Sunday school students. 

Second place was taken by Ashland 
Baptist Sunday School with an increase of 
160. It is located in the downtown area 
which is considered a handicap. The 
parish was divided into a number of dis- 
tricts. In each district a home was opened. 
once a week to children of the area. A 
program of religious and social interest: 
was conducted with emphasis being placed 
on Sunday school attendance. Pastors of 
the Toledo area are studying this plan 
which increased greatly the enrollment of 
a downtown school. 

St. Martuew’s, the Rev. W. W. Ebert 
pastor, has procured complete visual edu- 
cational equipment. As a result the at- 
tendance and offerings have both bene- 
fitted. The pastor has organized a second 
adult class for Pentecost reception. 

REDEEMER CnurcH, the Rev. E, G. Berger 
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pastor, inaugurated a new program for the 
Lenten season. Family dinners were held 
on Wednesday evenings at 6:30 for the 
entire family. Immediately after dinner 
from 7:15 to 7:45 the whole group joined 
in family worship. At 7:45 the assembly 
was divided into discussion groups of like 
age. The attendance was more than 
doubled over that of previous years. 
REFORMATION CuHuRCH, the Rev. J. William 
Wahl pastor, is awaiting permission from 
the government to proceed with enlarge- 
ment of the church plant. This congrega- 


tion has grown so rapidly that in the short 
space of four years it is compelled to en- 
large its religious educational facilities. 
The congregation reports 38 Palm Sunday 
accessions, and 11 baptisms. 

Hoty Triniry CuHurcn, the Rev. C. A. 
Hackenberg pastor, reports that the con- 
gregation now has $24,000 in its treasury 
for the erection of a new church edifice. 
The basement unit erected more than 15 
years ago may require rebuilding due to 
deterioration. The congregation had 51 
accessions on Palm Sunday. 


Christ's English Church, Bridgeton, N. J., was cleared of debt when a mortgage was burned on the 
congregation's 55th anniversary, Apr. 28. The debt stood at $2,600 when the Rev. Dale L. Kohr, 
top left, became pastor three years ago. In addition to cancellation of the mortgage, his pastorate 
has seen introduction of the Common Service, payment of apportioned benevolences in full and 
a number of property improvements. The two men in the front row, left, were members of the 
original building committee. They are William J. Woodruff, holding the mortgage, and Sidney 
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R. Turner. At right is Harry G. Loew, secretary of the church council. Acolytes are George and © 


Robert Waddington. Speaker at the celebration was the Rev. Clarence G, Leatherman, pastor of 
Zion Church, Hummelstown, Pa., back right. 
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_AN INFANTRY CHAPLAIN WRITES 


ABOUT “UP FRONT” RELIGION 


Filled with human interest stories of what, how, where and when men 
thought of God amidst the misery and dangers of "front line" war. 


DOUGHBOY 
CHAPLAIN 


y 


CAPT. EDWARD K. ROGERS 
First Infantry Division 


Capt. Rogers was a member of one of our most colorful infantry divisions. His experiences 
as a chaplain, as told in DOUGHBOY CHAPLAIN, set forth the story of the war as seen 
by a padre who lived among men of all conditions and faiths in life. Capt. Rogers' story 
pulls no punches in telling what a tribute we owe to those who gave their lives—what a 
responsibility we have to those who have returned seeking to readapt their Christian faith 
to peacetime living. 


THE TABLE OF CONTENTS TELLS YOU— 


the wide range of war experiences that Capt. Rogers has included in DOUGH- 
BOY CHAPLAIN. Here are a few of them: YOU'RE IN THE ARMY NOW . 
BRITAIN, HERE WE COME . A LOOK AT SICILY . READY, SET, GO . D-DAY 
IN NORMANDY . AACHEN and the SIEGFRIED LINE . THE BATTLE OF THE 
BULGE . AS THE CHAPLAIN SEES THINGS. 


Order Now! Price, $2.00 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN DUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter St. 
Chicago II Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S.C. 
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AvucspurG CuurcH, the Rev. W. Carl 
Satre pastor, is employing Alton Allbeck, 
student in Hamma Divinity School, to do 
parish calling during the three summer 
vacation months, 

The congregation recently completed re- 
modeling the balcony in the church and 
added another main entrance to the audi- 
torium and balcony. Plans are complete 
for the erection of a three-floor educa- 
tional unit 94 by 42 feet, to be joined to 
the enlarged church auditorium. The con- 
gregation now uses the nearby public 
library auditorium and garage for Sunday 
school work in addition to the church 
auditorium and basement also two addi- 
tional dwellings just west of the church 
building. Construction will begin as soon 
as permission is granted. 

BetHany Cuurcu, the Rev. J. Alfred 
Updegraph pastor, recently paid off the 


WANTED 


Tenor soloist as Choir Master for three choirs 
of a large congregation in a college town. Either 
an established music teacher or a conservatory 
student. Reply to “‘The Lutheran’’—AJA—1228 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa., by May 27th. 


Kamma Divinity School 


The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 

For catalog and information address 

Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


HOUSEMOTHER for Philadelphia Esther Hall. 
Capacity fifteen girls. Ability to cook and house- 


hold duties. Address Mrs. W. I. Lex, 6311 Sher- 
wood Road, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 


WANTED 


House Mother for girls. Children’s Receiving 
Home, 809 Madison Street, Maywood, Illinois. 


Read more about Germany and her 
Church life, by subscribing for: 


“KIRCHLICHES MONATSBLATT” 


German language paper within the 


U. L. C. A., non-synodical. Costs only 
$1 a year. Address: 


REV. DR. E. VOEHRINGER 
4860 N. Howard St., Phila. 20, Pa. 


PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Tito t iIONDADY 


first mortgage on its parsonage and ex- 
pects to liquidate all indebtedness in a 
short time. The congregation is in need 
of larger facilities for religious educa- 
tional equipment. 

Hore Cuurcu, the Rev. W. W. Larson 
pastor, reports the Lenten and Easter _ 
services surpassed any previous record. — | 
The church council authorized the em- — 
ployment of a full-time office secretary. | 
The accessions for Palm Sunday and Holy © 
Week totaled 34. 


Churches Operate Buses 
| 
By CHARLES LESLIE VENABLE 


Two ILLINOIS CHURCHES operate bus ce | 
to their Sunday services. St. Paul’ 
Church, Hillsboro, the Rev. Ezra Keller 
and the Rev. Hugh Paton pastors, has 
bus which leaves Kortkamp at 9.10 a. M. 
each Sunday morning, makes eight stops 
and arrives at the church at 9.40 a. M.- 
Trinity Church, Des Plaines, the Rev. 
Erwin A. Wendt pastor, has a bus which 
visits the outlying parts of the city and 
arrives at the church in time for the Sun- 
day school hour. 

Tue Rev. Rosert L. Hooper, former pas- 
tor of First English’ Church, San Fran- 
cisco, took up his duties as pastor of Mt. 
Calvary Church, DeSoto, April 1. Dr. 
Frederick F. Mueller, pastor of St. Mark’s 
Church, St. Louis, has announced his res- 
ignation effective today, to accept a call 
to First Church, Springfield, Ohio. 

Two DOWN-STATE CHURCHES, Lena and 
Old Trinity, Carthage, have gone over the 
top on their Lutheran World Action quo- 
tas, Lena in February and Carthage 1 in 
March. 

Epcreprook CuurcH, Chicago, the Rev. A. 
Howard Weeg pastor, announced as its 
fifth anniversary gift, it will assume full 
support of Miss Erva Moody who plans to 
return to China soon. Officers of th 
church, which is a home mission congrega- 
tion, have authorized a large and un 
solicited cut in their 1946 appropriati 
from the Board of American Missions ant 
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approved a still larger cut in 1947. Plans 
have been projected for the elimination of 
the property indebtedness on the building 
dedicated three years ago. The congrega- 
tion is building a new parsonage adjacent 
to the church. 

A supurBan Cuicaco church, Good Shep- 
herd, Oak Park, the Rev. Ernest E. Habig 
pastor, will celebrate its 10th anniversary 
this fall by clearing ~all indebtedness on 
its attractive colonial building and its com- 
modious parsonage purchased last year. 

AT LEAST ONE new church building is on 
the way in the (Chicago area. At the site 
of the new Resurrection Church, the Rev. 
Samuel L. Besecker pastor, in Franklin 
Park, the cornerstone was laid with ap- 
propriate services March 24. 


Canadians Pass First Quarter 
Of Lutheran World Action Goal 


By Norman BERNER 


LuTHERAN WoriLD AcTION continues to 
hold the spotlight in the Canada Synod. 
With Lenten and Easter offerings only be- 
ginning to come in, Treasurer H. R. Mosig 
was able to report that $27,966.52 was in 
by \Apr. 15. This is well past the quarter 
mark of the two-year minimum of $100,000. 

Six congregations have 
ONT ARIO passed their quotas. Stand- 
ing highest in the synod 
is St. Paul’s, Normanby, with 177 per cent 
paid. The Rey. Arthur Little has also 
brought the other two congregations of 
his parish, St. James, Normanby, and St. 
John’s, Carrick, over the top. St. James, 
New Dundee, the Rev. Henry Schmieder 
pastor; Trinity, Hamilton, the Rev. W. A. 
Mehlenbacher pastor; and St. Paul’s, 
Guelph, the Rev. A. F. Buehlow pastor, 
are the remaining three over the 100 per 
cent mark. 
Dr. Edwin Moll, executive secretary of 
the Foreign Mission Board, addressed 
LWA rallies in Stratford, Hanover, and 
Pembroke, the middle of this month. 
CANADIAN LuTHERAN Wortp REeEtier is 
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also swinging into action. Warehouses 
for collecting and sorting clothing have 
been opened in Winnipeg, Manitoba and 
Waterloo, Ontario. Less than a month 
after the western warehouse was secured 
three and a half tons of clothing had ar- 
rived. The first shipment will probably go 
to the British zone in Germany, to be 
distributed by Hilfswerk. The sum of 
$100,000 has gone through CLWR to 
Sweden to purchase 90 tons of food for 
use in Germany. Arrangement for the 
purchase was made by Dr. S. C. Michel- 
felder in Geneva. The money was part of 
the Missouri Synod’s Peace Thank Offer- 
ing. In addition, $25,000 of Lutheran 
World Action funds has been used by 
CLWR to buy and send drugs and medi- 
cines from Canada. 

Zion CuurcH, Stratford, dedicated a set 
of organ chimes as a memorial to a faith- 


Chicago Lutheran 


Theological Seminary 


Graduate School Summer Session 
July 22 to August 30 


q/S.T.M. or S.T.D. credit. Strong faculty, 
including able “guest” professors: 
Mattson, Heick, Flack, Mattes and 
others. 


Two “terms” of 3 weeks each—enrol 
for either or both. Lowcost oppor- 
tunity for wide-awake pastors. Enrol 
at once! 


UNDERGRADUATES 
New Academic Year Begins Sept. 17 


Write 


Cuartes B. Fortscu, Px.D., President 
Maywood, Illinois 


q We also have a Special Post-graduate pro- 
gram for ex-chaplains—credit toward ad- 
vanced degrees—all costs paid by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. Fourteen former 
chaplains are now in residence taking full- 
time work. Program approved by The 
Board of Education. 
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ful member, Mrs. Albert Heitman, Mar. 
31. There are 21 notes in the set, and the 
largest chime is 5 feet long. Made in Chi- 
cago, these are the first organ chimes to 
come into Canada since the war. The 
dedication service was conducted by Pas- 
tor Karl J. Knauff. 

Strupent Roy Grosz, senior at Waterloo 
Seminary, will become assistant pastor at 
St. Peter’s, Kitchener, upon graduation 
and ordination. The Rev. A. W. Lotz is 
the senior pastor. 

Sr. Perer’s, Ottawa, now has a “cherub” 
choir in addition to its other choirs. The 
“cherubs,” aged four to eight years, are 
under the direction of the pastor’s wife, 
Mrs. Lloyd Schaus, 

“Sr. Joun’s, Arnprior, is still awaiting 


PRAYERS 


By L. M. ZIMMERMAN, D.D. 
24th Printing 


Boards. 16 mo. Price, 35 cents a copy; in 
lots of 3 copies, $1.00, postpaid. 


A choice collection of brief original prayers 
of particular interest to adults. A total of 
120 half-minute prayers are grouped under 
fourteen general subjects. 


Order From 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


AWAKWA 


POCONO PINES, PA. For Girls 6 to 17 
2lst Season, June 29-Aug. 26. Pic- 
turesque 2,000 Acre Estate. Experi- 
enced Counsellors. Cabins. Private 
Lake. Sand Beach. Boating. Tennis. 
Riding. Bicycling, Arts and Crafts. 
Nature Study. Physician. Lutheran 
Services. 4 Weeks $120-—-8 Weeks 
$225. CHICKAGAMI for Boys oppo- 
site shore of Lake. N. Y. Office—Room 
1274—11 West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER 8ST.» 
TROY, N. Y¥~ 
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the return from overseas of pastor-elect, 
Chaplain Julius Neff. Synodical President 
J. H. Reble supplied for the Good Friday 
and Easter services. 

THe Rev. Jonn Mutter, a discharged 
chaplain now taking postgraduate work 
at Waterloo Seminary, will serve the va- 
cant mission at Sudbury during the 
summer. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Canada 
Synod will be held in St. Mark’s Church, 
Kitchener, the Rev. A. G. Jacobi pastor, 
June 18-21. Dr. C. B. Foelsch, Chicago 
Seminary, will be the ULC representative. 


Junior-Senior High School Pupils 


Attend Week of Lenten Devotions 
By Ratex W. BrrK 
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Attroona—St. James’ Church, Dr. J. F. 


Flegler pastor, was the scene of a week of 
Lenten morning sessions for students of 
the senior and junior high schools just 
prior to the Easter vacation. The sessions 


began at 7:30 a.m. and continued for 30° 


minutes with meditations by local pastors 
and devotions by young people. 

5 THE SPRING SESSION 
of the Johnstown 
Lutheran Leadership 


PENNSYLVANIA 


opened Apr. 22 in 
Zion Church, Dr. Theodore Buch pastor, 
and will continue for six weeks with the 
pastors and congregations of the area co- 
operating. Pastor Harold Rowe is presi- 
dent of the school and Pastor George Mel- 
horn is acting dean. The school offers 
eight standard courses set up by the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education. 

Tue Rev. E. O. ARMBRUSTER, manager of 
the service department of the United Lu- 
theran Publication House, spoke to mem- 
bers of the Johnstown and Vicinity Lu- 
theran Pastoral Association, Apr. 1, on the 
function of the ULC Board of Publication 
in the life of the church. Dr. Clarence L. 
Stoughton, executive director of the Lu- 
theran Laymen’s Movement, was the guest 
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Training School — 


speaker at the May meeting of this group. 
A dinner meeting for pastors and laymen 


was held in conjunction with Dr. Stough- 


ton’s visit. 

| First Cuurcu, Johnstown, the Rev. 
‘W. M. Holl pastor, has reported to the 
Board of Foreign Missions that it is ready 
to resume support of a foreign missionary 
‘either in Japan or China. First Church 


| had supported Dr. A. J. Stirewalt in 
Japan some years ago. 

Tse Attroona Atumni Association of 
‘Susquehanna University held a meeting 
recently at the local YWCA with Dr. 
‘Wartburg, professor of education at the 
“university; Miss McCorkill, alumni secre- 
tary; and Pastor W. A. Janson of York, 
president of the General Alumni Associ- 
ation, speaking to the group. Newly elected 
‘officers are: President, Donald Ford of 
Altoona; vice-president, the Rev. L. J. 
Karschner of Newry; secretary, Mrs. G. B. 
Harman of Duncansville; treasurer, the 
Rev. L. J. Kauffman of Irvona. 

Tue Rev. R. B. McGirrin has assumed 
his duties as pastor of the Centerville 
Church in the West Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence, effective Apr 1. Pastor McGiffin 
served the Summerhill charge prior to be- 
coming supply pastor of the Bellwood 
charge which duty he relinquished a few 
months ago upon the return of Pastor 
_R. P. Knoebel from chaplaincy service. 
Tur Rev. W. Morcan Epwarps, native of 
Johnstown and former member of Grace 


SPEND YOUR VACATION 


fr AT PARADISE FALLS 
Open from May I8- Sept. 15 


A unique and attractive Resort in the 
Poconos, 10 miles north of Stroudsburg, on 
Route No. 90. Here the whole family can 
enjoy a healthful, restful vacation in a Chris- 
tian environment, amid the beauties of nature. 

Wholesome food, private lake, boating, 
movies, games and other entertainment. 

For rates, reservation, transportation, ad- 
dress: 


Paradise Falls Lutheran Association 


} 
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Church, Morrellville, was installed Mar. 10 
assistant pastor of Trinity Church, Potts- 
ville, where Dr. Emil W. Weber is pastor. 

Pastor Edwards returned from chaplaincy 
service in the Marine Corps. 


Hanover Woman Renamed President 
Of Adams Missionary Conference 


By Pau Levi Foutx 


York—Mrs. Frank Zeigler of Hanover, 
was re-elected president of the Adams 
County Missionary Conference at its meet- 
ing in Arendtsville recently. Other officers 
are Miss Jean Thomas, Biglerville, vice- 
president; Mrs. David Kammerer, Littles- 
town, secretary; Mrs. Luther Lady, 
Arendtsville, treasurer; and Miss Mildred 
Coshun, Gettysburg, young women’s sec- 
retary. Nearly 300 persons attended the 
gathering. The officers were installed by 
Mrs. H. D. Hoover. Others participating in 
the program were Mrs. H. H. Beidleman, 


Mrs. Berkheimer, Mrs. William Menges, 

and Mrs. Abdel Ross Wentz. 

e THE Rev. JoHN W. 
KAMMERER, son _ of 
Pastor David Kam- 
merer, Littlestown, 


has accepted a call to 
Marysville-Duncannon parish, effective 
upon graduation from Gettysburg Semi- 
nary. 


PARADISE FALLS 
GIRLS' CAMP 


Situated among the pines near the 
beautiful Paradise Falls 


17th Season open June 29 - August 24 


Juniors and Seniors, ages 6-16. A Coun- 
sellor for every five girls. Selected Staff, 
Planned Program, Good Wholesome Food, 
Private Lake, Riding, Swimming, Crafts, Hikes 
and other sports. Four Weeks, $100; Eight 
Weeks, $175. Catalogue. Address: 


Paradise Falls Girls’ Camp 


PARADISE FALLS, PA. (Cresco, Pa.) 
Arthur K. Leberknight, Mgr. 


THe Rev. Ropert C. CatHoun, returned 
chaplain, graduate of Gettysburg Semi- 
nary 1940, and formerly pastor of a Le- 
banon Lutheran congregation, was elected 
to the Shrewsbury-Loganville parish 
May 1. He succeeds the Rev. Herbert G. 
Kline who moved to York recently. 

THe Mount Hotty church, the Rev. 
Robert M. Wise pastor, held a rededica- 
tion service in March after making many 
improvements. Dr. H. D. Hoover, Gettys- 
burg; the Rev. George H. Berkheimer, 
Arendtsville; the Rev. Gerald G. Neely, 
York; and Dr. Joseph D. Krout, Harris- 
burg, were among the guest speakers. Im- 
provements included a chancel window in 
memory of William Buttorff, lost in the 
war, and in tribute to all who served, 
organ rebuilt and additional stops added, 
painting of sanctuary, candle lighter given 


in Virginia— 
Offers A.B. and B.S. degrees 

Prepares for the study of law, business 
administration, medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy, laboratory technology, library sci- 
ence, social service, and theology. Co- 
educational. Accredited. More than 100 
years of distinguished service to Church 
and Nation. Scholarships. 

In the Virginia tradition, this old Lu- 
theran college offers the highest academic 
hospitality to ambitious students. 
CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 


Salem, Virginia 
i POCONO PINES, PA. 
— The Vacation you have been looking 
ry e for. Only 3 hours from N. Y. Excel- 
Bus direct. Car unnecessary. Beautiful 
2000 Acre Resort. Modern Hotel. Lake. 
Beach. Tennis. Riding. Golf. Movies. 
Lutheran Services. Rates $35 to $65. 
N. Y. Office, 11 W. 42d St. (Room 1274) LO. 5-1550 
Bible Marker: mmunion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
zs Marking 109 years of service 
1837 to the chee and clergy 1946 
Hii) COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


lent R. R. service. Greyhound or Martz 
Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


by cradle roll, altar furnishings presented — 
by Ever Faithful class, altar vases in 
memory of Patricia Broderick by her 
teacher, baptismal basin by Mrs. Myrtle 
Day in memory of William Charles Day, 
communion linen by Mrs. George W. Zug 
in memory of Mrs. Lillie Harman and 
Mrs. Judy Zug, new hymnals, and a steam 
heating plant in the parsonage. 

Sr. Marruew’s, York, the Rev. J. B. 
Baker pastor, held a welcome home din- 
ner for those returned from military serv- 
ice. The Rev. Gordon E. Folkemer, assis- 
tant pastor, paid tribute to the 11 lost, and 
brought greetings to more than 190 guests. 

Sr. Paut’s, Hanover, the Rev. Paul L. 
Foulk pastor, held a welcome home din- 
ner May 9 for the 201 youth in military 
service. For the five lost, the church and 
Sunday school support five parishes 
abroad. 


Dr. Petrea Renamed Editor - 


Brothers Manage 
Synod Papers in 
Both Carolinas 


By Wynne C. Boviek 


Dr. H. S. Petre, 
of Rock Hill, was re- 
elected editor-man- 
ager of the South 
Carolina Lutheran by 
the Executive Board 
of South Carolina 
Synod upon recom- 
mendation of the 
committee on publi- 
cations of the board. The Rev. J. E. Roof 
is chairman. Dr. Petrea has edited the 
synodical paper for a number of years. 
His brother, the Rev. B. E. Petrea of Salis-. 
bury, N. C., is editor-manager of the North 
Carolina Lutheran. Thus two brothers edit 
and direct the publication of the synodical 
papers in the Carolinas. 

The executive group also decided to} 
recommend to synod that budgets of boards 


The Luthera 


Dr. H. S. Petrea 


and committees be submitted to the board 
for approval before being presented to the 
synod. This is intended to curb requests 
for extra sums on the floor of the synod 
after the annual 
budget has been 
made up and ap- 
portionments sent 
to the various 
congrega- 
tions. Some ob- 
jection has been raised to the practice of 
“adding” to the budget a number of items 
» requested by boards and committees after 
_ the annual figures have been set up. 
The dates set for the next meeting of 
synod are Feb. 11-13. The convention will 
_ be held at Newberry College, Newberry. 
_ THe Rey. L. Boyp Hamm has accepted 
the call of St. Paul’s Church, Columbia, 
- and expects to assume his duties early in 
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June. He has resigned as pastor of Mace- 
donia Church, Burlington, N. C. Pastor 
Hamm will succeed Dr. H. A. McCullough, 
who retired Dec. 31, after serving as pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s for 34 years. 

Tue Rev. James C. Dickert of Liberty, 
N. C., accepted a call to St. John’s Church, 
Clinton, and began his work there May 19. 
He has served the Liberty parish since 
graduation from the seminary in 1941 
He will succeed the Rev. J. Shelton Moose 
at Clinton. Pastor Moose went to the new 
mission congregation at Laurens. 

Tue Rev. F. W. Branpt, of Charleston, 
synodical director for Lutheran World Ac- 
tion, reports two congregations already 
over the top on their full two-year quota 
for this cause. Special emphasis is being 
given this work during the month of May. 
Many congregations are using motion pic- 
tures to present the need to their people. 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Steeped in the traditions of the Old South, nevertheless Newberry keeps pace with modern 
educational progress. 
A fully accredited Liberal Arts College, Newberry, offers excellent advantages. 
The next session opens September 11th and applications for admission should be made early. 


For catalog write JAMES C. KINARD, President 
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For ninety years Newberry has served well her day and generation. 
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Pastor Brandt is assisted in this work by 
conference presidents. 

THE Rev. LurHer H. JEFFCOAT was in- 
stalled pastor of Mt. Horeb Church, 
Chapin, on Mar. 17. The Rev. D. M. Shull, 
president of Central Conference, gave the 
charge to the pastor, and Synod President 
Karl W. Kinard charged the congregation 
and installed the pastor. Mt. Horeb was 
formerly in the Chapin parish with two 
other churches, but now has the full-time 
services of a pastor. 

THe Rev. L. L. Swycert was installed 
pastor of the Bethlehem parish Mar. 31. 
The parish consists of Bethlehem and St. 
John’s churches, formerly in the Chapin 
parish. Pastor Swygert came to this work 
from the army chaplaincy. A new parson- 
age is being erected by the parish and 
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GATION. Postcard will do. 
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will be completed soon. The service of 


installation was held in Bethlehem Church — 


with the president of synod in charge. 
THe Rev. Danie, M. Snautt of White 
Rock has resigned as pastor of Bethel 
Church, having accepted the call of Trin- 
ity Church, Elloree. In addition to serving 
as pastor at White Rock, he has supplied 
Mt. Vernon Church, Peak, and has ren- 
dered valuable assistance at Lowman Home. 


Indiana Synod President 
Dies During Convention 


Dr. Homer E. Turney, Indianapolis, 
president of Indiana Synod since 1934, died 
Tuesday night, May 7, in Richmond, Ind., 
during the 99th convention of the synod. 

Death came to the 54-year-old synod 
head in Reid Memorial Hospital where he 
was taken when he became ill during an 
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intermission -between the afternoon and 
evening sessions of the convention. He 
was apparently in good health as he con- 
ducted the Monday and Tuesday meetings. 
A cerebral hemorrhage was given as the 
cause of his death. His wife and children 
arrived from Indianapolis before he died. 

Dr. Turney was born in Accident, Md., 
Nov. 26, 1891. He was graduated from 
Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tenn., 
with an LL.B. degree, and entered Hamma 
Divinity School, Springfield, Ill., in 1914. 
Upon graduation in 1917, he was ordained 
by the Indiana Synod and took up the 
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duties of his first parish, Lyonsville, Ind., 
and Darrtown, Ohio. In 1921 he was called 
to Trinity Church, Manlius, Ill., where he 
served until 1924 when he became pastor 
of First Church, Columbus, Ind. 

He was appointed to the presidency of 
Indiana Synod, July 6, 1933, during the 
illness of the late J. C. Waltz, and the fol- 
lowing May was elected to the office. 

In addition to his duties as synod pres- 
ident, Dr. Turney has served as synodical 
chairman of Lutheran World Action, 
chairman of the Mulberry Home debt ap- 
peal, a member of the ULC Board of Edu- 
cation, the Board of Directors of Witten- 
berg College, and the Board of the Chi- 
cago Seminary. 

The honorary degree of doctor of divin- 
ity was conferred on him by Wittenberg 
College. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Gertrude 
L. Turney whom he married in 1917; a son, 
Robert; and daughter, Mary, all of Indian- 

_ apolis; two brothers, Truman of Greyhill, 
Wyo., and Oscar of Oakland, Md.; and 
four sisters, Mrs. Clara Glotfelty of 

Spokane, Wash.; Mrs. Alma Hansen and 

Mrs. James Fazzalari of Oakland, Md.; and 
Mrs. James Glotfelty of McHenry, Md. 

The funeral was held in First Church, 
Indianapolis, May 10, with Drs. A. H. Keck, 

| vice-president of synod; G. C. Goering, 

synod secretary; and the Rev. Olen A. 

_ Peters, pastor, officiating. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. H. Grady Davis of Chicago 


17-18. 


18-21. 


ULC Calendar 


Kentucky-Tennessee Synod. St. Paul's 
Church, Nashville, Tenn. 9 A. M. 


Maryland Synod. Theological 
nary, Gettysburg, Pa. 8 P. M. 


Semi- 


Florida Synod. Trinity Church, Miami 


Women's Missionary Society, Florida 


Synod. Trinity, Miami 


Synodical Stewardship Secretaries. 
Columbus, Ohio 

ULC Commission of Adjudication. 9.30 
A. M. William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Dr. George J. Gongaware, Secretary 
Women's Auxiliary, Philadelphia Semi- 
nary. Church of the Ascension. 

Philadelphia. 2 P. M. 


Wartburg Synod. St. John's Church, 
West Allis, Wis. 


Board of American Missions. New York 


Zion Slovak Synod. Detroit, Mich. 


Synod of New York. 
Church, Rochester. Opening service 
Concordia Church, Rochester. 

8 P. M. 


Brotherhood, Synod of New York. 
Reformation Church, Rochester 


Canada Synod. St. Mark's Church, 


Kitchener, Ontario 
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in CONCLUSION 


11 p. m. on Sunday is not a good hour 
to start setting down the solemn words 
intended for this page. Somehow this 
is the only convenient time I find for 
my weekly pronouncements. Espe- 
cially this week 11 o'clock is rather 
late to begin, for I wish to write a few 
kind words about John L. Lewis. 

I do not claim to have achieved any 
personal affection for Mr. Lewis. But 
were you ever in Harlan County, Ken- 
tucky? In going places here and there 
I always look around to see how people 
live, and Harlan is one of the places. 
I am somewhat familiar with coal min- 
ing conditions in western Pennsylvania 
—bad enough, but nothing like Ken- 
tucky. 

It seems impossible that people could 
exist in such horrible situations. They 
live in “company houses,” of course, 
and pay rent for the shacks. Said Mrs. 
Agnes E. Meyer in the Washington Post 
after a recent trip through Harlan, the 
workers live in “pigsties.” They have 
filthy water supplies, disgusting san- 
itation, live in appalling squalor and 
ignorance and “walk daily into a death 
trap.” Of 67,000 coal miners in Ken- 
tucky, 10,000 were hurt in “industrial 
accidents in 1944. 

Wages have been high during the 
war, and miners look to Mr. Lewis to 
keep them high. But health and safety 
are always low. The Kentucky miners, 
says Mrs. Meyer, “need to be freed 
from some of the most vicious opera- 
tors and politicians that -ever turned 
American citizens into slaves.” 


CRIME DOES NoT PAY, they say on the 
radio. And here’s an example. Mr. 
Lewis comes along and turns on the 


operators the sort of rough and reckless 
tactics they themselves have practiced 
these many years. That’s true about 
the labor movement in general. It was 
born in desperation. It was nursed on 
hard knocks. It grew up in filth and 
insecurity. And now it isn’t very gen- 
tlemanly. 
I could go on at length, but it is now 
11.20. What I would point out is ob- 
vious but true. Injustice returns black 
dividends. In Georgia in 1774, for in— 
stance, every white man was required 
by law to carry a gun. That was for the 
common defense against Negroes, 
were first-generation slaves. 
would kill white men every chance 
they got, naturally, for they had 7 
caged up by slave traders in i 
homeland and shipped to America. 
The mild and gentle Lutheran pas- 
tor at Ebenezer Church at that time 
had arsenic put in his coffee by a slave. 
Pastor Rabenhorst’ almost died. Race 
problems were created in those days, 
guaranteed to last a long, long time. 


For ALL INJUSTICE everywhere, a 
Christian must have a conscience keen 
as a good razor blade. It isn’t enough 
merely to complain about the results 
of injustice. We must get to the source 
Often it may be found rather near§ 
home. And the only cure is redemp-§ 
tive living. We must walk beside the® 
victims as their brothers and share® 
their pain. 

If you start that sort of thing, you 
won’t have time to be too angry abouw'® 
John L. Lewis. _ | 


For Your Serviceman — 


~ Occupation duty is long and tedious in its detail. Similarly it offers a 
greater amount of free time during which your man in the service 
finds himself filled with thoughts of his loved ones at home. These 
moments are difficult ones and the need for keeping his home and 
church ties is great. Help him pass these long hours with reading 
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